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CHAPTER XIII. 
MOONLIGHT ON THE JUNO. 


ONALD felt that he was in hot: water, in 
spite of the assurance of Captain Patter- 
dale that he believed him innocent of. all 
‘wrong, and he was sorry that he had made 
any bargains, conditional or otherwise, with 
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Captain Shivernock or Laud Cavendish. The 
nabob would not tell him what was wrong, 
and he could not determine whether .Laud or 
some other person had stolen the money. He 
went into the house on his return from the 
His mother had gone to 
watch with a sick neighbor, though his sister 
Barbara was sewing. in the front room. 
Donald was troubled, not: by a guilty con- 
science, but by the fear that he had innocently 
done :wrong in concealing his relations with 
Captain Shivernock and with Laud Caven- 
dish. Somehow the case looked different now 
from what it had before. Laud had told 
where he got his money, and given a good 
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reason, as it seemed to him at the time, for 
concealment; but why the strange man de- 
sired secrecy he was utterly unable to im- 
agine. He almost wished he had told Captain 
Patterdale all about his meeting with Captain 
Shivernock on Long Island, and asked his 
advice. It was not too late to do so now. 
Donald was so uneasy that he could not sit in 
the house, and went out doors. He walked 
about the beach for a time, and then sat 
down in front of the shop to think the matter 
over again. 

Suddenly, while he was meditating in the 
darkness, he saw the trunk lights of the Maud 
illuminated, as though there was a fire in her 
cabin. He did not wait to study the cause, 
but jumping into his skiff, he pushed off, and 
sculled with all his might towards the yacht. 
He was mad and desperate, for the Maud was 
on fire! He leaped on board, with the key 
of the brass padlock which secured the cabin 
door in his hand; but he had scarcely reached 
the deck before he saw a man on. the wharf 
retreating from the vicinity of, the. yacht. 
Then he heard the flapping of a sail on the 
other side of the pier; but he could not spend 
an instant in ascertaining who the person was. 
He opened the cabin door, and discovered on 
the floor a pile of shavings in flames. Fortu- 


nately there was a bucket in the standing- 
room, with which he dashed a quantity of 
water upon the fire, and quickly extinguished 


it. All was dark again; but to make sure, 
Donald threw another pail of water on the 
cabin floor, and then it was not possible for 
‘the fire to ignite again. 

Although the deck had been swept clean 
before the launch, the side next to the wharf 
was littered with shavings, and a basket stood 
there, in which they. had been brought on 
board, for it was still half full. Donald found 
that one of the trunk lights had been left un- 
fastened, in the hurry and excitement of at- 
tending the festival at Mr. Rodman’s house. 
Through the aperture the incendiary had 
stuffed the shavings, and then dropped a card 
of lighted matches upon them, for he saw the 
remnants of it when he threw on the first 
water. Who had done this outrageous deed? 
Donald sprang upon the wharf as he recalled 
the shadowy form and the flapping sail he had 
seen. Leaping upon the pier, he rushed over 
to the other side, where he discovered a sail- 
boat slowly making her way, in the gentle 
breeze, out of the dock. 

Beyond a peradventure, the boat was the 
Juno. Her peculiar rig enabled him readily 
to identify her. Was Laud Cavendish in 
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her, and was he wicked: enough to commit 
such an act? Donald returned to the Maud 
to assure himself there was no more fire in 
her. He was satisfied that the yacht was not 
injured, for he had extinguished the fire before 
the shavings'were well kindled. He fastened 
the trunk lights securely, locked the cabin 
door, and taking possession of the basket, he 
embarked in his skiff again. Sculling out 
beyond the wharf, he looked for the Juno. 
The wind was so light she made but little 
headway, and was standing off shore with the 
breeze nearly aft. It was Laud’s boat, but it 
might not be Laud in her. Why should the 
wretch attempt to burn the Maud? 

Then the scene in Mr. Rodman’s garden, 
when Laud had been invited to leave, came 
to his mind, and Donald began to understand 
the matter. While he was thinking about it, 
the moon came out from behind a cloud which 
had obscured it, and cast its soft light upon 
the quiet bay, silvering the ripples on its waters 
with a flood of beauty. Donald glanced at the 
basket in the'skiff, still half filled with shav- 
ings. It was Laud’s basket, beyond a doubt, 
for he had often seen it when. the owner came 
down to the shore to embark in his boat. The 
initials of his father’s name, ‘J. C.,” were 
daubed upon the outside of it, for there is 
sometimes as much confusion in regard to the 
ownership of baskets asof umbrellas. Donald 
was full of excitement, and full of wrath; and 
as soon as he got the idea of the guilty party 
through his head, he sculled the skiff with all 
the vigor of a strong arm towards the Juno, 
easily overhauling her ina few moments. He 
was so excited that he dashed his skiff bang 
into the Juno, to the serious detriment of the 
white paint which covered her side. 

‘What are you about, Don John?” roared 
Laud Cavendish, who had seen the approach- 
ing skiff, but had not chosen to hail her. 

‘* What are you about?” demanded Donald, 
answering the question with another, in Yan- 
kee fashion, as he jammed his boat-hook into 
the side of the Juno, and drew the skiff up to 
the yacht, from which it had receded. 

Taking the painter, he jumped on the for- 
ward deck of the Juno, with the boat-hook still 
in his hand. 

‘* What do you mean by smashing into me 
in that kind of style, and jabbing your boat- 
hook into the side of my boat?” cried Laud,. 
as fiercely as he could pitch his tones, though: 
there seemed to be a want of vim to them. 

‘“What do you mean by setting the Maud 
afire?’”? demanded Donald. ‘That's what I 
want to know.” 











































































































































































































































































‘*Who set her afire?” replied Laud, in 
rather hollow tones. 

‘© You did, you miserable spindle-shanks! ” 

‘*T didn’t set her afire, Don John,” protested 
Laud. 

“Yes, you did! 
prove it, too.” 

** You are excited, Don John. You don’t 
know what you are talking about.’ 

‘*T think I do, and I'll bet you'll understand 
it, too, if there is any law left in the State of 
Maine.” 

‘« What do you mean by that?” 

‘*T mean what I say, and say what I mean.” 

‘*T haven’t been near the Maud.” 

‘*Yes, you have! Didn’t I see.you sneak- 
ing across the wharf? Didn’t I see your main- 
sail alongside the pier? You can’t humbug 
me. I know a pint of soft soap from a pound 
of cheese,” rattled Donald, who could talk very 
fast when he was both excited and enraged; 
and Laud’s tongue was no match for his 
mémber. 

‘*T tell you, I haven’t been near the Maud.” 

‘Don’t tell me! I saw it all; I have two 
eyes that I wouldn’t sell for two cents apiece; 
and I’ll put you over the road at a two-forty 
gait.” 

Laud saw that it was no use to argue the 
point, and he held his peace, till the boat- 
builder had exhausted his rhetoric, and his 
stock of expletives. 

“‘ What did you do it for, Laud?” asked he, 
at last, in a comparatively quiet tone. 

‘*T have told you a dozen times I didn’t do 
it,” replied the accused. ‘* You talk so fast I 
can’t get a word in edgeways.” 

‘*Tt’s no use for you to deny it,” added Don 
John. 

**Do you think I'd burn your yacht?” 

‘* Yes, Ido; and I know you tried to do it. 
If I hadn’t been over by the shop, you would 
have done it.” 

**T didn’t do it, I repeat. Do you think I 
would lie about it? Do you think I have no 
sense of honor about me?” 

‘*Confound your honor!” sneered Donald. 

“Don’t insult me. When you assail my 
honor, you touch me in a tender place.” 

“In a soft place, and that’s in your head.” 

“Be careful, Don John. I advise you not 
to wake a sleeping lion.” 

‘*A sleeping jackass!” 

‘-L claim to be a gentleman, and my honor 
is my capital stock in life.” 


**’'You have a very small capital to work on, 
then.” 


I can prove it, and I will 
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My honor is all I have to rest upon in this 
world.” 

‘It’s abroken reed. I wouldn't give a cent’s 
worth of molases candy for the honor of a 
fellow who would destroy the property of 
another, because he got mad with him.” 

In spite of his repeated warnings, Laud 
Cavendish was very forbearing, though Don- 
ald kept the boat-hook where it would be 
serviceable in an emergency. 

‘* No, Don John, I did not set the Maud afire. 
Though you went back on me this afternoon, 
and served me a mean and shabby trick, 
I wouldn’t do such a thing as burn your 
property.” 

‘Who went back on you?” demanded 
Donald. 

‘*'You did; when you could have saved me 
from being driven out of the garden, you took 
the trouble to say, you did not invite me,” re- 
plied Laud, reproachfully. 

‘*T didn’t invite you; and I had no right to 
invite you.” 

‘“*No matter for that; if you had just said 
that your friend, Mr. Cavendish, had come in 
with you, it would have been all right.” 

‘My friend, Mr. Cavendish!” repeated Don- 
ald, sarcastically. ‘‘I didn’t know I had any 
such friend.” 

‘I didn’t expect that of you, after what I- 
had done for you, Don John.” 

‘*Spill her on that tack! You never did 
anything for me.” 

“T took that boat off your hands, andI sup- 
pose you got a commission for selling her. 
Wasn’t that doing something for you?” 
*“No!” protested Donald. 

‘‘T have always used you well, and done 
more for you than youknowof. You wouldn’t 
have got the job to build the Maud if it hadn’t 
been for me. I spoke a good word for you to 
Mr. Rodman,” whined Laud. ; 
“You!” exclaimed Donald, disgusted with 
this ridiculous pretension. ‘‘If*you said any- 
thing to Mr. Rodman about it, I wonder he 
didn’t give the job to somebody else.” 
‘*You think I have no influence, but you 
are mistaken; and if you insist on quarrelling 
with me, you will find out, when it is too late, 
what folks think of me.” 

‘*They think you are a ninny; and when 
they know what you did to-night, they will 
believe you are a knave,” replied Donald. 
‘You didn’t cover your tracks so that I couldn’t 
find them; and I can prove all I say. I didn’t 
think you were such a rascal before.” 

‘‘ You won’t make anything out of that sort 





“TI warn you to be cautious, Don John. 
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‘*'You provoke me to throw you overboard, 
but I don’t want to hurt you.” 

‘*T’ll risk your throwing me overboard. I 
can take care of myself.” 

‘*T said I didn’t want to hurt you, and I 
don’t. I didn’t set your boat afire; I wouldn’t 
do such a thing.” 4 

**You can tell that to Squire Peters to- 
morrow.” 

**-You don’t mean to say that you will prose- 
cute me, Don John?” 

‘Yes; I do mean it.” 

‘*T came down from the harbor, and tacked 
between those two wharves,’ explained Laud. 
“IT was standing off on this tack when you 
bunted your skiff into me. That’s all I know 
about it.” 

‘*But I saw you on the wharf. No matter; 
we won’t argue the case here,” said Donald, as 
he made a movement to go into his skiff. 

** Hold on, Don John. I want to talk with 
you a little.” 

‘* What about?” 

*‘ Two or three things. I am going off on 
a long cruise in a day ortwo. I think I shall 
go as far as Portland, and try to get a situa- 
tion in a store there.” 

**T don’t believe you will have a chance to 
go to Portland, or anywhere else, unless it’s 


Thomaston, where the state prison is located.” 
‘¢T didn’t think you would beso roughon me, 


Don John. I didn’t set your boat afire; but I 
can see that it may go hard with me, because 
I happened to be near the wharf at the time.” 

*©-You will find that isn’t the worst of it,” 
added Donald. 

‘¢ What is the worst of it?” 

‘Never mind; I'll tell Squire Peters, to- 
morrow, when we come together.” 

Don’t go to law about it, Don John; for 
though I didn’t do it, I don’t want to be hauled 
up for it. Evena suspicion is sometimes dam- 
aging to the honor of a gentleman.” 

‘*You had better come down from that high 
horse, and own up that you set the Maud 
afire.” 

** Will you agree not to prosecute, if I do?” 
asked Laud. 

Donald, after his anger subsided, thought 
more about the ‘‘ white cross of Denmark” 
than he did about the fire; for the latter had 
done him no damage, while the former might 
injure his character, which he valued more 
than his property. 

‘*T will agree not to prosecute, if you will 
answer all my questions,” he replied; but I 
confess that it was an error on the part of the 
young man. 
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Donald fastened the painter of his skiff at 
the stern, and took a seat in the standing- 
room of the Juno. 

‘*T will tell you all I know, if you will keep 
me out of the courts,” added Laud, promptly. 

‘¢ Why did you set the Maud afire?” 

‘¢ Because I was mad, and meant to get even 
with you for what you did at Rodman’s 
this afternoon. You might do me a great 
service, Don John, if you would. I like Nellie 
Patterdale; I mean, I’m in love with her. I 
don’t believe I can live without her.” 

**T’]l bet you'll have to,” interposed Donald, 
indignantly. 

**'You don’t know what it is to love, Don 
John.” 

‘¢T don’t want to know yet a while; and I 
think you had better live on a different sort of 
grub. What a stupid idea, for a fellow like 
you to think of such a girl as Nellie Patter- 
dale!” 

‘‘Is it any worse for me to think of her, 
than it is for you to do so?” asked Laud. 

‘*T never thought of her in any such way as 
that. We went to school together, and have 
always been good friends; that’s all.” 

‘‘That’s enough,” sighed Laud. ‘‘I actually 
suffer for her sake. If the quest were hope- 
less” — Laud read novels — ‘‘ I think I should 
drown myself.” 

“You had better do it right off, then,” 
added Donald. 

“You can pity me, Don John, for I am 
miserable. Day and night I think only of 
her. My feelings have made me almost crazy, 
and I hardly knew what I was about when I 
applied the incendiary torch to the Maud.” 

‘‘ Tthoughtit was acard of friction matches.” 

‘¢ The world will laugh and jeer at me for 
loving one above my station; but love makes 
us equals.” 

‘s Perhaps it does when the love is on both 
sides,” added the practical boat-builder. 

‘*But I think I am fitted to adorn a higher 
station than that in which I was born.” 

‘““Tf so, you will rise like a stick of timber 
forced under the water; but it strikes me that 
you have begun in the wrong way to figure for 
a rise.” 

‘But I wish to rise only for Nellie’s sake. 
You can help me, Don John; you can take 
me into her presence, where I can have the 
opportunity to win her affection.” 

‘*T guess not, Laud. Shall I tell you what 
she said to me this afternoon?” 

‘Tell me all.” 

‘She said you were an impudent puppy, 
and she was sorry I invited you.” 
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‘*Did she say that?” asked Laud, looking | know all about it now; but I want it from 


up to the cold, pale moon. 

‘* She did; and I was obliged to tell her that 
I didn’t invite you.” 

‘* Perhaps I have been a fool,” mused the 
lover. 

‘*There’s no doubt of it. Nellie Patter- 
dale dislikes, and even despises you. I have 
heard her say as much, in so many words. 
That ought to comfort you, and convince you 
that it is no use to fish any longer in those 
waters.” 

‘*Possibly you are right; but it is only be- 
cause she does not know me. If she only 
knew me better—” 

‘‘She would dislike and despise you still 
more,” said Donald, sharply. ‘‘If she only 
knew that you set the Maud afire, she would 
love you as a homeless dog likes the brickbats 
that are thrown at him.” 

‘*You will not tell her that, Don John?” 

‘¢J will not tell her, or any one else, if you 
behave yourself. Now I want to ask some 
more questions.” 

‘*Go on, Don John.” 

‘* Where did you get the money you paid for 
the Juno? ” demanded Donald, with energy. 

‘* Where did I get it?” repeated Laud, evi- 
dently startled by the question, so vigorously 
put. ‘I told you where I got it.” 

‘Tell me again.” 

‘‘ Captain Shivernock gave it to me.” 

‘“* What for?” 

**T can’t tell you that.” 

‘¢ Why not?” 

‘* Because it is a matter between the captain 
and me.” 

‘*T don’t care if itis. You said you would 
answer all my questions, if I would not 
prosecute.” 

‘*Questions about the Maud,” explained 
Laud. ‘I have told you the secret of my 
love—” 

‘*‘ Hang the secret of your love!” exclaimed 
Donald, disgusted with that topic. ‘I meant 
all questions.” 

‘* But I cannot betray the secrets of Captain 
Shivernock. My honor—” 

‘* Stick your honor upchimney !” interrupted 
Donald. ‘If you go back on the agreement, 
I shall take the fire before Squire Peters. The 
question I asked was, why Captain Shivernock 
gave you four or five hundred dollars?” 

‘I wish I could answer you, Don John; but 
I do not feel at liberty to do so just now. I 
will see the captain, and pérhaps I may honor- 
ably give you the information you seek.” 

‘**'You needn’t mince the matter with me. I 





you.” 

‘“* All about what?” asked Laud. 

‘* You needn’t look green about it. Do you 
remember the Saturday when I told you the 
Juno was for sale?” 

“I do, very distinctly,” answered Laud. 
‘*'You were in the Juno at the time.” 

‘“*T was: we parted company, and you stood 
over towards the Northport shore.” 

“Just so.” 

‘*Over there you met Captain Shivernock.” 

**T didn’t say I did.” 

‘*But Isay youdid,” persistedDonald. ‘‘For 
some reason best known to himself, the cap- 
tain did not want any one to know he was on 
Long Island that night.” 

Laud listened with intense interest. 

‘*Do you know what his reason was, Don 
John?” 

‘**No, I don’t. You saw his boat, and over- 
hauled him near the shore.” 

‘6 Well?” 

‘You overhauled him near the shore, and 
he gave you a pile of money not to say that 
you had seen him.” 

“Tt is you who says all this, and not 
I,” added Laud, with more spirit than he 
had before exhibited. ‘‘My honor is not 
touched.” 

‘*T wish you wouldn’t say anything more 
about your honor. It is like a mustard seed 
in a haymow, and I can’t see it,” snapped 
Donald. ’ 

‘* You can see that I came honorably by the 
money.” 

‘Honestly by it; I am satisfied on that 
point,” replied Donald. ‘If I had not been, 
I wouldn’t have sold you the boat. You see 
I knew something of Captain Shivernock’s 
movements about that time. If I hadn’t, I 
wouldn’t have believed that he gave it to 
you.” 

‘¢Then you must have seen the captain at 
the same time.” 

“‘T didn’t say I saw him,” laughed Donald. 
‘¢But the wind is breezing up, and we are. 
half way over to Brigadier Island. Come 
about, Laud.” 

The skipper acceded to the request, and 
headed the Juno for Belfast. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CAPTAIN SHIVERNOCK’S JOKE. 


Donatp considered himself shrewd, sharp, 
and smart, because he had induced Laud vir- 
tually to own that Captain Shivernock had 
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given him the money to purchase his silence; 
but Donald was not half so shrewd, sharp, 
and smart as he thought he was. 

‘* Mr. Cavendish, it’s no use for us to mince 
this matter,” he continued, determined further 
to draw out his companion, and feeling happy 
now, he was very respectful to him. 

‘¢ Perhaps not, Don John.” 

**Tt can do no harm for you and me to talk 
over this matter. You saw Captain Shiver- 
nock on that Saturday morning — didn’t you?” 

‘*Of course, if I say I did, you will not let 
on about it — will you?” 

** Not if I can help it; for the fact is, I am 
in the same boat with you.” 

‘*Then you saw the captain?” 

** Of course I did.” 

‘*But what'was he doing down there, that 
made him so particular to keep shady about 
it?” 

**T haven’t the least idea. It was the morn- 
ing after Hasbrook was pounded to a jelly in 
his own house; but I am satisfied that the 
captain had nothing to do with it.” 

*‘T am not so sure of that,” added Laud. 

‘“T am. Iwent to the captain’s house be- 
fore he returned that day, and both Sykes and 
his wife told me he had left home at four 
o’clock that morning, and this was after the 
pounding was done. Besides, the captain was 
over on Long Island when I saw him. If he 
had done the deed, he would have got home 
before daylight, for the wind was fresh and 
fair. Instead of that, he was over at Turtle 
Head when I first saw him. The Juno got 
aground with him near Seal Harbor, which 
made him so mad he would not keep her any 
longer. He was mad because she wasn’t a 
centre-boarder. I suppose after we parted he 
went over to the Lincolnville or Northport 
Shore, and hid till after dark in Spruce Har- 
bor, Saturday Cove, or some such place. At 
any rate, I was at his house in the evening, 
when he came home.” 

‘* The old fellow had been up to some trick, 
you may depend upon it,” added Laud, sagely. 

**T came to the conclusion that his desire to 
keep dark was only a whim, for he is the 

strangest man that ever walked the earth.” 

**That’s so; but why should he give me 
such a pile if he hadn’t been up to some- 
thing?” 

‘*‘And me another pile,” added Donald. 
‘*We can talk this thing over between our- 
selves, but not a word to any other person.” 

** Certainly; I understand. I am paid for 
holding my tongue, and I intend to do so 
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“So doI, until I learn that there is some- 
thing wrong.” 

‘¢- You have told me some things I did not 
know before, Don John,” suggested Laud. 
‘You knew that the captain was down by 
Long Island.” : 
**Yes, but I didn’t know he was at Turtle 
Head; andI am satisfied now that he is the 
man that shook up Hasbrook that night,” 
continued Laud, in meditative mood. 

“Are you? Then] will let the whole thing 
out,” exclaimed Donald. 

“No, no! don’t do that!” protested Laud. 
“That wouldn't be fair, at all.” 

‘‘T would not be a party to the concealment 
of such an outrage.” 

‘*'You don’t understand it. Hasbrook is a 
regular swindler.” ; 
“That is no reason why he should be 
pounded half to death in the middle of the 
night.” 

‘“*He borrowed a thousand dollars of Cap- 
tain Shivernock a short time before the out- 
rage. The captain told him he would lend 
him the money if Hasbrook would give him a 
good indorser on the paper. After the cap- 
tain had parted with the money, he ascertained 
that the indorser was not worth a dollar. 
Hasbrook had told him the name was that of 
arich farmer, and of course the captain was 
mad. He tried to get back his money, for he 
knew Hasbrook never paid anything if he 
could help it. Here is the motive for the out- 
rage,” reasoned Laud. 

‘‘ Why didn’t he prosecute him for swin- 
dling? for that’s what it was.” 

‘¢ Captain Shivernock says he don’t trouble 
any courts to fight his battles forhim; he can 
fight them himself.” 

‘“‘It was wrong to pound any man as Has- 
brook was. Why, he wasn’t able to go out of 
the house for a month,” added Donald, who 
was clearly opposed to Lynch law. 

Donald was somewhat staggered in his be- 
lief by the evidence of his companion, but he 
determined to inquire further into the matter, 
and even hoped now that Hasbrook would 
call upon him. 

**One more question, Laud. Do you know 
where Captain Shivernock got the bills he 
paid you, and you paid me?” asked he. 

‘“* Of course I don’t. How should I know 
where the captain gets his money?” replied 
Laud, in rather shaky tones. 

“True; I didn’t much think you would 
know.” 

‘¢ What odds does it make where he got the 





honorably.” 


bills?” asked Laud, faintly. 
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«It makes a heap of odds.” 
*«T don’t see why.” 

‘Pll tell you why. I paid three of those 
bills to Mr. Leach to-night for the Mauq’s suit 
of sails. One of them was a mended bill.” 

** Yes, I remember that one, for I noticed it 
after the captain gave me the money,” added 
Laud. 

‘* Mr. Leach paid that bill to Captain Pat- 
terdale.” 

‘*To Captain Patterdale!” exclaimed Laud, 
springing to his feet. 

‘¢ What odds does it make to you whom he 
paid it to?” asked Donald, astonished at this 
sudden demonstration. 

‘* None at all,” replied Laud, recovering his 
self-possession. 

‘* What made you jump s0, then?” 

‘‘ A mosquito bit me,” laughed Laud. But 
it was a graveyard laugh. ‘‘ Leach paid the 
bill to Captain Patterdale — you say?” 

‘““Yes, and Captain Patterdale says there 
is something wrong about the bill,” con- 
tinued Donald, who was far from satisfied 
with the explanation of his companion. 

‘‘What was the matter? Wasn’t the bill 
good?” inquired Laud. 

‘Yes, the bill was good; but something 
was wrong, he didn’t tell me what.” 

‘“‘That was an odd way to leave it. Why 
didn’t he tell you what was wrong?” 

‘‘T don’t know. I suppose he knows what 
he is about, but I don’t.” 

‘*T should like to know what was wrong 
about this bill. It has passed through my 
hands, and it may affect my honor in some 
way,” mused Laud. 

‘*You had better have your honor insured, 
for it will get burned up one of these days,” 
added Donald, as he rose from his seat, and 
hauled in his skiff, which was towing astern. 

He stepped into the boat, and tossed Laud’s 
basket to him. 

“Here is your basket, Laud,” added he. 
““It was my evidence against you; and next 
time, when you want to burn a yacht, don’t 
leave it on her deck.” 

**You will keep shady — won’t you, Don 
John?” he pleaded. 

‘*That will depend upon what you say and 
do,” answered Donald, as he shoved off, and 
sculled to the wharf where the Maud lay, to 
assure himself that she was in no danger. 

He was not quite satisfied to trust her alone 
all night, and he decided to sleep in her cabin. 
He went to the house, and told Barbara he 
was afraid some accident might happen to 
the yacht, and with the lantern and some bed- 








clothes, he returned to her. He swept up the 
half-burned shavings, and threw thet over- 
board. There was not a vestige of the fire 
left, and he swabbed up the water with a 
sponge. Making his bed on the transom, he 
lay down to think over the events of the even- 
ing. He went to sleep after a while, and we 
will leave him in this oblivious condition 
while we follow Laud Cavendish, who, it can- 
not be denied, was in a most unhappy fraine 
of mind. He ran the Juno up to her moor- 
ings, and after he had secured her sail, and 
locked up the cabin door, he went on shore. 
Undoubtedly he had done an immense amount 
of heavy thinking within the last two hours, 
and as he was not overstocked with brains, it 
wore upon him. 

It was nearly ten o’clock in the evening, 
but late as it was, Laud walked directly to the 
house of Captain Shivernock. There was a 
light in the strange man’s library, or office, 
and another in the dining-room, where the 
housekeeper usually sat, which indicated that 
the family had not retired. Laud walked up 
. to the side door, and rang the bell, which was 
promptly answered by Mrs. Sykes. 

‘Is Captain Shivernock at home?” asked 
the late visitor. 

‘‘He is; but he don’t see anybody so late as 
this,” replied the housekeeper. 

‘*T wish to speak to him on very important 
business, and it is absolutely necessary that I 
should see him to-night,” persisted Laud. 

**T will tell him.” 

Mrs. Sykes did tell him, and the strange 
man swore he would not see any one, not even 
his grandmother, come down from heaven. 
She reported this ariswer in substance to Laud. 

‘*T wish to see him on a matter in which he 
is deeply concerned,” said the troubled visitor. 
‘“‘Tell him, if you please, in fegard to the 
Hasbrook affair.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Sykes knew something about 
the Hasbrook affair herself, for she promptly 
consented to make this second application for 
the admission of the stranger, for such he was 
to her. She returned in a few moments with 
an invitation to enter, and so it appeared that | 
there was some power in the ‘‘ Hasbrook af- 
fair.” Laud was conducted to the library, — as 
the retired shipmaster chose to call the apart- 
ment, though there were not a dozen books in 
it, — where the captain sat in a large rocking- 
chair, with his feet on the table. 

‘“Who are you?” demanded the strange 
man; and we are obliged to modify his phra- 
seology in order to make it admissible to our 
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‘*Mr. Laud Cavendish, at your service,” 
replied he, politely. 

‘* Mister Laud Cavendish!” repeated the 
captain, with a palpable sneer; ‘‘ you are the 
swell that used to drive the grocery wagon.” 

‘*T was formerly employed at Miller’s store, 
but I am not there now.” 

‘* Well, what do you want here?” 

‘¢*T wish to see you, sir.” 

**- You do see me — don’t you?” growled the 
eccentric. ‘‘ What’s your business?” 

‘‘On the morning after the Hasbrook out- 
rage, Captain Shivernock, you were seen at 
Seal Harbor,” said Laud. 

‘*Who says I was?” roared the captain, 
springing to his feet. 

“T beg your pardon, sir; but I say so,” 
answered Laud, apparently unmoved by the 
violence of his auditor. ‘‘ You were in the 
boat formerly owned by Mr. Ramsay, and you 
ran over towards the Northport shore.” 

‘*Did you see me?” 

I did,” replied Laud. 

‘*And you have come to levy black-mail 
upon me,” added the captain, with a withering 4 
stare at his visitor. 

‘* Nothing of the sort, sir. 
gentleman.” 

*°O, you do!” 

Captain Shivernock laughed heartily. 

‘‘T do, sir. I am not capable of anything 
derogatory to the character of a gentleman.” 

‘* Bugs and brickbats!” roared the strange 
man, with another outburst of laughter. 
‘You area gentleman! That’s good! And 
you won’t do anything derogatory to the char- 
acter of a gentleman. That’s good, too!” 

‘“*T trust I have the instincts of a gentle- 
man,” added Laud, smoothing down his jet 
mustache. 

“TI trust yeu have; but what do you want 
of me, if you have the instincts of a gentle- 
man, and don’t bleed men with money when 
you think you have them on the hip?” 

**If you will honor me with your attention 
a few moments, I will inform you what I want 
of you.” 

** Good again!” chuckled the captain. ‘I 
will honor you with my attention. You have 
got cheek enough to fit out a life insurance 
agency.” 

‘Tam not the only one who saw you that 
Saturday morning,” said Laud. 

‘* Who else saw me?” 

** Don John.” 

‘¢ How do you know he did? 

** He told me so.” 


I claim to bea 





“The young hypocrite!” exclaimed the 
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strange man, with an oath. ‘I made it a 
rule years ago never to trust a man or a boy 
who has much to do with churches and Sun- 
day schools. ‘The little snivelling puppy? 
And he has gone back on me.” 

“It is only necessary for me to state facts,” 
answered Laud. ‘‘ You can form your own 
conclusions, without any help from me.” 

‘Perhaps I can,” added Captain Shiver- 
nock, who seemed to be in unusual humor on 
this occasion, for the pretentious manners of 
his visitor appeared to amuse rather than irri- 
tate him. 

*“‘ Again, sir, Jacob Hasbrook, of Lincoln- 
ville, believes you are the man who pounded 
him to a jelly that night,” continued Laud. 

‘*Does he?” laughed the captain. ‘ Well, 
that is a good joke; but I want to say that 1 
respect the man who did it, whoever he is.” 

‘*Self-respect is a gentlemanly quality. 
The man who don’t respect himself will not be 
respected by others,” said Laud, stroking his 
chin. 

“Par” 

Laud confidently repeated the proposition. 

‘*You respect yourself, and of course you 
respect the man that pounded Hasbrook,” he 
added. 

‘*Do you mean to say I flogged Hasbrook?” 
demanded the strange man, doubling his fist, 
and shaking it savagely in Laud’s face. 

‘*It isn’t for me to say that you did, for you 
know better than I do; but you will pardom 
me if I say that the evidence points in this 
direction. Hasbrook has been over to Belfast 
several times to work up his case. The last. 
time I saw him he was looking for Don John, 
who, I am afraid, is rather leaky.” 

In spite of his bluff manners, Laud saw 
that the captain was nota little startled by the 
information just imparted. 

‘¢ The miserable little psalm-singer,” growled 
the strange man, walking the room, muttering 
to himself. ‘If he disobeys my orders, I'll 
thrash him worse than — Hasbrook was 
thrashed.” 

‘It is unpleasant to be suspected of a crime, 
and revolting to the instincts of a gentleman,” 
added Laud. 

‘*Do you mean to say that I am suspected 
of acrime, you long-eared puppy?” yelled the 
captain. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, Captain Shivernock, 
but it isn’t agreeable to a gentleman to be 
called by such opprobrious names,” said Laud, 
rising from his chair, and taking his round- 
top hat from the table. ‘‘I am willing to 
leave you, but not to be insulted.” 
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THE PAPERS FROM THE TIN Box. 


Laud looked like the very impersonation of 
dignity itself, as he walked towards the door. 

“Stop!” yelled the captain. 

‘*T do not know that any one but Hasbrook 
suspects you of a crime,” Laud explained. 

‘‘[’m glad he does suspect me,” added the 
strange man, more gently. ‘* Whoever did 
that job served him just right, and I envy the 
man that did it.” 

‘Still, it is unpleasant to be suspected of 
a crime.” 

‘“* It wasn’t a crime.” 

‘People call it so; but I sympathize with 
you, for like you I am suspected of a crime, 
of which, like yourself, I am innocent.” 

“Are you, indeed? And what may your 
crime be, Mr. Cavendish?” 

“It is in this connection that I wish to state 
my particular business with you.” 

‘Go on and state it, and don't be all night 
about it.” 

“IT may add that I also came to warn you 
against the movements of Hasbrook. I will 
begin at the beginning.” 

“Begin, then; and don’t go round Cape 
Horn in doing it,” snarled the captain. 

‘I will, sir. Captain Patterdale—” 

** Another’ miserable psalm-singer. 
in the scrape?” 


Is he 
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“He is, sir. He has lést a tin box, which 
contained nearly fourteen hundred dollars in 
cash, besides many valuable papers.” 

“I’m glad of it; andI hope he never will 
find it,” was the kindly expression of the ec- 
centric nabob for the Christian nabob. ‘* Was 
the box lost or stolen?” 

‘¢ Stolen, sir.” 

‘¢So much the better. 
never be discovered.” 

Laud did not say how he happened to know 
that the tin box had been stolen, for Captain 
Patterdale, the deputy sheriff, and Nellie were 
supposed to be the only persons who had any 
knowledge of the fact. 

“Tt appears that in this tin box there was a 
certain fifty-dollar bill, which had been torn 
into four parts, and mended by pasting two 
strips of paper upon it, one extending from 
right to left, and the other from top to bottom, 
on the back.” 

“Eh?” interposed 
‘“ Wait a minute.” 

The captain opened an iron safe in the 
room, and from a drawer took out a handful 
of bank bills. From these he selected three, 
and tossed them on the table. 

‘‘ Like those?” he inquired, with interest. 

‘“‘Exactly like them,” replied Laud; aston- 


I hope the thief will 


the wicked nabob. 
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ished to find that each was the counterpart of 
the one he had paid Donald for the Juno, and 
had the ‘* white cross of Denthark” upon it. 

**Do you know how those bills happened 
to be in that condition, Mr. Cavendish?” 
chuckled the captain. . 

“Of course I do not, sir.” 

‘Pll tell you, my gay buffer. I have gota 
weak, soft place somewhere in my gizzard; I 
don’t know where; if I did, I’d cut it out. 
About three months ago, just after I brought 
from Portland one hundred of these new fifty- 
dollar bills, there was a great cry here for 
money for some missionary concern. I read 
something in the newspaper, at this time, about 
what some of the missionaries had done for a 
lot of sailors who had been cast away on the 
South Sea islands. I thought more of the 
psalm-singers than ever before, and I was 
tempted to do something for them. Well, I 
actually wrote to some parson here who was 
howling for money, and stuck four of those 
bills between the leaves. I think it is very 
likely I should have sent them to the parson, 
if I hadn’t been called out of the room. I 
threw the note, with the bills in it, on the table, 
and went out to see a pair of horses a jockey 
had driven into the yard for me to look at. 
When I came back and glanced at the note, I 
thought what a fool I had been, to think of 
giving money to those canting psalm-singers. 
«4 was mad with myself for my folly, and I 
core the note into four pieces before I thought 
that the bills were in it. But Mrs. Sykes 
mended them as you see. Go on with your 
yarn, my buffer.” 

‘¢ That bill I paid to Don John for the Juno,” 
continued Laud. ‘He paid it to Mr. Leach, 
the sail-maker, who paid it to Captain Patter- 
dale, and he says it was one of the bills in the 
tin chest when it was stolen. Don John says 
he had it from me.” 

‘* Precisely so; and that is what makes it 
unpleasant to be suspected of acrime,” laughed 
Captain Shivernock. ‘*But you don’t state 
where you got the bill, Mr. Cavendish. Per- 
haps you don’t wish to tell.” 

**T shall tell the whole story with the great- 
est pleasure,” added Laud. ‘I was sailing 
one day down by Haddock Ledge, when I saw 
aman tumble-overboard from a boat moored 
where he had been fishing. He was staving 
drunk; and went forward, as I thought, to get 
up his anchor. The boat rolled in the sea, 
and over he went. I got him out. The cold 
water sobered him in a measure, and he was 
very grateful to me. He went to his coat, 
which he did not wear when he fell, and took 
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from his pocket a roll of bills. He counted 
off ten fifties, and gave them tome. Feeling 
sure that I had saved his life, I did not think 
five hundred dollars was any too much to pay 
for it, and I took the money. I don’t think he 
would have given me so much if he hadn’t 
been drunk. I asked him who he was, but he 
would not tell me, saying he didn’t want his 
friends in Boston to know he had been over 
the bay, and in the bay; but he said he had 
been staying in Belfast a couple of days.” 

“‘ Good story!” laughed the wicked nabob. 

“Every word of it is as true as preaching,” 
protested Laud. 

“Just about,” added the captain, who hadn’t 
much confidence in preaching. 

“You can see, Captain Shivernock, that I 
am in an awkward position,” added Laud. 
‘¢T have no doubt the man I saved was the one 
who stole the tin box. He paid me with the 
stolen bills.” 

“It is awkward, as you say,” chuckled the 
strange man. ‘I suppose you wouldn’t know 
the fellow you saved if you saw him.” 

‘“*O, yes, I think I should,” exclaimed Laud. 
*¢ But suppose, when Captain Patterdale comes 
to me to inquire where I got the marked bill, 
I should tell him this story. He wouldn't be- 
lieve a word of it.” 

‘‘He would be a fool if he did,” exclaimed 
Captain Shivernock, with a coarse grin. 
‘Therefore, my gay buffer, don’t tell it to 
him.” 

‘¢But I must tell him where I got the bill,” 
pleaded Laud. 

‘* Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the eccentric, shak- 
ing his sides as though they were agitated by 
a young earthquake. ‘‘ Tell him I gave you 
the bill!” 

The captain 


seemed to be _ intensely 
amused at the novel idea; and Laud did not 
object; on the contrary, he seemed to appre- 


ciate the joke. It was midnight when he left 
the house, and went to the Juno to sleep in her 
cabin. If he had gone home earlier in the 
evening, he might have seen Captain Patter- 
dale, who did him the honor to make a late 
call upon him. 


CHAPTER XV. 
LAUD CAVENDISH TAKES CARE OF HIMSELF. 


Dona tp did not sleep very well in the cabin 
of the Maud, not only because his bed was very 
hard and uncomfortable, but because he was 
troubled; and before morning he fully realized 
the truth of the saying, in regard to certain 
persons, that ‘‘ they choose darkness, because 
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their deeds are evil.” He wished he had not 
consented to keep the secret of either Captain 
Shivernock or Laud Cavendish, and was afraid 
he had compromised himself by his silence. 
When he turned out in the morning, he be- 
lieved he had hardly slept a wink all night, 
though he had actually slumbered over six 
hours; but a person who lies awake in the 
darkness, especially if his thoughts are trouble- 
some, lengthens: minutes into hours. But 
Donald welcomed the morning light when he 
awoke, and the bright sun which streamed 
through the trunk ports. He went to the shop, 
and for two hours. before his men arrived 
worked on the tender of the Maud. 

The mast of the yacht was stepped during 
the forenoon, and after dinner the rigger came 
to do his part of the work. Samuel Rodman 
was now so much interested in the progress 
of the labor on the new yacht, that he spent 
nearly all his time on boardofher. The top- 
mast, gaff, and boom were all ready to go into 
their places, and the Maud looked as though 
she was nearly completed. All the members 
of the Yacht Club were impatient for her to be 
finished, for the next regatta had been post- 
poned a week, so that the Maud could take 
part in the affair; and the club were to go on 
a cruise for ten days, after the race. 

There was no little excitement in the club in 
relation to the Maud. Donald had confidently 
asserted his belief, weeks before, that she 
would outsail the Skylark, not as a mere 
boast, but as a matter of business. His father 
had made an improvement upon the model of 
the Sea Foam, which he was reasonably certain 
would give her the advantage. The young 
boat-builder had also remedied a slight defect 
in the arrangement of the centre-board in the 
Maud, had added a little to the size of the jib 
and mainsail, and he hoped these alterations 
would tell in favor of the new craft, while they 
would not take anything from her stiffness in 
heavy weather. 

‘“‘T believe the old folks are as much inter- 
ested in the next race as the members ‘of the 
club, Don John,” said Rodman, one day, as 
he came upon the wharf. 

‘‘T am glad they are,” replied Donald, laugh- 
ing. ‘It will make business good for Ramsay 
& Son.” 

‘‘ Half a dozen of them are going to make 
up a first prize of one hundred dollars for the 
regatta; so that the winner of the race will 
make a good thing by it,” added Rodman. 

‘*That will be a handsome prize.” 

“If the Maud takes it, Don John, the money 
shall be yours, as you are to sail her.” 
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*O, no!” exclaimed Donald. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve in that. The prize will belong to the 
boat.” 

‘*If you win the race in the Maud, I shall 
be satisfied with the glory, without any of the 
spoils.” 

‘* Well, we won’t quarrel about it now, for 
she may not win the first prize.” 

** Well, the same gentlemen will give a 
second prize of fifty dollars,” continued Rod- 
man. ‘But don’t you expect to get the first 
prize, Don John?” 

‘Ido; but toexpect is not always. to win, 
you know.” 

‘“*You have always talked as though you 
felt pretty sure of coming in first,” said Rod- 
man, who did not like to see any abate- 
ment of confidence on the part of the boat- 
builder. 

‘*It is the easiest thing in the world to be 
mistaken, Sam. If the Maud loses the first 
prize, I may as well shut up shop, and take a 
situation in a grocery store, for my business 
would be ruined.” 

‘* Not quite so bad as that, I hope,” added 
Rodman. 

‘‘Mr. Norwood is waiting to see hew she 
sails, before he orders a yacht for Frank. 
Can’t you invite Frank and his father to sail 
with us in the race?” 

“‘ Certainly, if you desire it, Don John,” 
replied Rodman. ‘‘Mr. Norwood is a big 
man, and he will be a capital live weight for 
us, if it happens to blow fresh.” 

“‘T hope it will blow; if it don’t, the Christa- 
bel is sure of the first prize. I want just such, 
a day as we had when the Sea Foam cleaned 
out the Skylark.” 

‘¢ That was a little too much of a good thing. 
You came pretty near taking the mast out of 
the Sea Foam that day.” 

‘¢ Not at all; our masts don’t come out so 
easily as that, though I think the mast of the 
Sea Foam would snap before she would cap- 
size.” r 

‘*T like that in a boat; it is a good thing to 
have a craft that will stay right sideup. The 
fellows have got another idea, Don John.” 

*‘ Well, ideas are good things to have. What 
is it now?” asked Donald. 

‘‘ They are going to build a club-house over 
on Turtle Head.” : 

**On Turtle Head! Why don’t they have it 
down on Manhegan?” which is an island ten 
miles from the coast of Maine. 

“It will be only a shanty, where the fellows 
can have a good time, and get up chowders. 
They talk of hiring a hall in the city, and 
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having meetings for mutual improvement 
during the fall and winter.” 

‘** That will be a capital idea.” 

** We can have a library of books on nauti- 
cal and other subjects, take the newspapers 
and magazines, and hang up pictures of yachts 
and other vessels on the walls. I hope, when 
you get the Maud done, you will not be so 
busy, Don John, for you don’t attend many 
of our club meetings.” 

‘*T hope to be busier than ever. You see, 
Sam, I can’t afford to run with you rich 
fellows. I don’t wear kid gloves,” laughed 
Donald. 

‘*No matter if you don’t; you are just as 
good a fellow ‘as any of them.” 

‘* Everybody uses me first rate; as well as 
though my father had been a nabob.” 

‘* Well, they ought to; for it is brains, not 
money, that makes the man. We want to see 
more of you in the club. You must go with 
us on our long cruise.” 

**Tam afraid I can’t spare the time. Ten 
days is a good while; but it will depend upon 
whether I get the job to build Mr. Norwood’s 
yacht.” 

Donald would gladly have spent more time 
with the club, but his conscience would not 
permit him to neglect his business. He felt 


that his success depended entirely upon his 
own industry and diligence; and he never 
left his work, except when the occasion fully 


justified him indoingso. He attended all the 
regattas, as a matter of business, as well as of 
pleasure; and he had seen the Sea Foam 
.beaten twice by the Skylark since he won the 
memorable race in the former. Edward Pat- 
terdale was fully satisfied, now, that a skilful 
boatman was as necessary as a fast boat, in 
order to win the honors of the club, and he 
wished Donald to ‘‘coach” him, until he 
obtained the skill to compete with the commo- 
dore. Donald had promised to do it, as soon 
as he had time, and the owner of the Sea 
Foam hoped the opportunity would be afford- 
ed during the long cruise. 

The work on the Maud was hurried forward 
as rapidly as was consistent with thorough- 
ness, and in a few days she was ready for the 
last coats of paint. The boat-builder was 
favored with good, dry weather, and on the 
day before the great regatta, she was ready to 
receive her furniture and stores. The paint 
was dry and hard; but when the stove-dealer 
came with the little galley for the cook-room, 
the deck was carefully covered with old cloths, 
thé cushions were placed on the transoms, 
the oil-cloth carpet was laid on the floor by 
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Kennedy, who was experienced in this kind 
of work, and Samuel Rodman was as busy as 
a bee arranging the crockery ware and stores 
which he had purchased. It only remained 
to bend on the sails, which was accomplished 
early in the afternoon. With Mr. Rodman, 
Samuel, and the two workmen on board, Don- 
ald made a trial trip in the newcraft. The 
party went down the bay as far as Seal Har- 
bor; but the wind was rather light for her, and 
she had no opportunity to show her sailing 
qualities, though with her gaff-topsail and 
balloon-jib, she walked by everything afloat 
that day. 

‘¢T am entirely satisfied with her, Don John,” 
said Mr. Rodman, as the Maud approached the 
city on her return. ‘I think she will sail 
well.” 

**T hope she will, sir,” replied Donald. 
‘To-morrow will prove what there is in 
her.” 

“She is well built and handsomely finished; 
and whether she wins the race or not, I shall 
be satisfied. I never looked upon a hand- 
somer yacht in my life. You have done your 
work admirably, Don John.” 

‘““Mr. Kennedy did the joiner work,” said 
Donald, willing to have his foreman, as he 
called him, share the honors of the day. 

‘“‘He did it well.” Y 

“T only did just what my boss ordered me 
to do,” laughed Kennedy; ‘‘andI want to say, 
that I didn’t do the first thing towards plan- 
ning any part of her. Don John hasn’t often 
asked for any advice from me. He is entitled 
to all the credit.” 

‘‘T have no doubt you did all you could to 
make the job a success,” added Mr. Rodman. 

‘‘T did; and so did Walker,” said Kennedy, 
indicating the other ship carpenter. ‘‘ Both 
of us did our very best, never idling a mo- 
ment, or making a bad joint; and I can say, 
there isn’t a better built craft in the United 
States than this yacht. Nota knot or a speck 
of rot has been put into her. Everything has 
been done upon honor, and she will be stiff 
enough to cross the Atlantic in midwinter. 
I’d rather be in her than in many a ship I’ve 
worked on.” 

“T’m glad to know all this,” replied Mr. 
Rodman. ‘Now, Don John, if the firm of 
Ramsay & Son is ready to deliver the Maud, I 
will give you a check for the balance due on 
mers, ' 

Donald was all ready, and after the yacht had 
been moored off the wharf where she had been 
completed, the business was transacted in the 
shop. A bill of sale was given, and the boat- 
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builder received a check for four hundred dol- 
lars, which he carried into the house and 
showed to his mother. Of course the good 
lady was delighted with the success of herson, 
and Barbara laughed till she shook her curls 
into a fearful snarl. 

‘*You have done well, Donald,” said Mrs. 
Ramsay. ‘‘I thank God that you have been 
so successful.” 

‘*T have paid nearly all my bills, and I shall 
make about two hundred and fifty dollars 
on the job,” added the young boat-builder. 
‘‘I think I can build the next one for less 
money.” 

‘*You may not get another one to build, my 
son.” 

“That depends upon the race to-morrow. 
If I beat the Skylark, I am sure of one.” 

‘*Don’t be too confident.” 

‘“*T am to sail the Maud to-morrow, and if 
there is any speed in her, as I think there is, I 
shall get it out of her. To-morrow will be a 
big day for me; but if I lose the race, the firm 
of Ramsay & Son is used up.” 

Donald put the check in his wallet, and went 
out to the shop again, where he found Samuel 
Rodman looking for him. The owner of the 
Maud was so delighted with the craft, that he 
could not keep away from her, and he wanted 
to go on board again. 

‘* Bob Montague is going to give you a hard 
pull to-morrow, Don John,” said Rodman, as 
they got into the tender. 

‘*T hope he will do his best; and the harder 
the pull, the better,”? replied Donald. 

“If we only beat him,” suggested Rodman. 

‘*Texpect to beat him; but I may be mis- 
taken.” 

‘Bob hauled up the Skylark on the beach 
this afternoon, and rubbed her bottom with 
black lead.” 

‘*T am glad to hear it.” 

“Glad? Why?” 

‘It proves that he means business.” 

‘‘Of course he means business.” 

“I wonder if he knows I am to build a 
yacht for Mr. Norwood, in case I win this 
race.” 

‘I don’t believe he does. I never heard of 
it till you told me.” 

“‘He is such a splendid fellow, that I was 
afraid he would Je¢ me beat him, if he knew I 
was to make anything by it.” 

‘I think it very likely he would.” 

“‘ButI want to beat the Skylark fairly, or 
not at all.” 

‘* There comes Laud Cavendish,” said Rod- 
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man, as the Juno came up the bay, and bore 
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down upon the Maud. ‘He was blackballed 
in the club the other day, ahd he don’t feel 
good. Let’s go ashore again, and wait till he 
sheers off, for I don’t want to see him. He 
will be sure to go on board of the yacht if we 
are there, for he is always poking his nose in 
where he is not wanted.” 

Donald, who was at the oars, pulled back to 
the shore. The Juno ran close up to the Maud, 
tacked, and stood up the bay. 

**Heis gone,” said Rodman. ‘I don’t want 
him asking me why he was blackballed. He 
is an intolerable spoony.” 

‘Don John!” called some one, as he was 
shoving up the tender. 

Donald looked up, and saw Mr. Beardsley, 
the deputy sheriff, who had been working up 
the tin box case with Captain Patterdale. 

‘*T want to see you,” added the officer. 

Donald wondered if Mr. Beardsley wanted 
to see him officially; but he was thankful that 
he was able to look even a deputy sheriff square 
in the face. He jumped out of the tender, and 
Rodman went off to the yacht alone. Weare 
somewhat better informed. than the young 
boat-builder in regard to the visit of the sheriff, 
and we happen to know that he did come offi- 
cially; and in order to explain why it was so, 
it is necessary to go back to the point where 
we left Mr. Laud Cavendish. He slept in the 
cabin of the Juno after he left the house of 
Captain Shivernock. He did not sleep any 
better than Donald Ramsay that night; and 
the long surges rolled in by the paddle-wheels of 
the steamer Richmond, as she came into the 
harbor early the next morning, awoke him. 

The first thing he thought of was his visit 
to the house of the strange man; the next 
was his breakfast, and he decided to go on 
shore, and get the meal at a restaurant. The 
Juno was moored near the steamboat wharf, 
where the Portland boat made her landings. 
This was a convenient place for him to dis- 
embark, and he pulled in his tender to the 
pier. As he approached the landing steps, he 
saw Captain Shivernock hastening down the 
wharf with a valise in his hand. It was evi- 
dent that he was going up the river, perhaps 
to Bangor. Laud did not like the idea of the 
captain’s going away just at that time. Don- 
ald had told Captain Patterdale that the mended 
bill came from him, and of course the owner of 
the tin box would immediately come to him for 
further information. 

“Then, if I tell him Captain Shivernock 
gave it to me, he will want to see him; and 
he won’t be here to be seen,” reasoned Laud. 
‘¢T can’t explain why the captain gave me the 
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money, and in his absence I shall be in a bad 
fix. I must take care of myself.” 

Laud went to the restaurant, and ate his 
breakfast; after which he returned to the Juno. 
He took care of himself by getting under way, 
and standing over towards Castine, where he 
dinedthat day. Then hecontinued his voyage 
down the bay, through Edgemoggin Reach to 
Mount Desert, where he staid several days, 
living upon “the fat of the land ” and the fish 
of the sea, which go well together. When he 
was confident that Captain Shivernock had 
returned, he sailed for Belfast, and arrived 
after a two days’ voyage. The strange man 
had not come back, and Laud thought it very 
singular that he had not. Then he began to 
wonder why the captain had laughed so un- 
reasonably long and loud when he told him 
to say that he had given him the mended bill. 
Laud could not see the joke at the time; but 
now he concluded that the laugh came in be- 
cause he was going away on a long journey, 
and would not be in town to answer any 
questions which Captain Patterdale might 
propose. 

Mr. Cavendish was disturbed, and felt that 
he was the victim of a practical joke, and he 
determined to get out of the way again. Un- 
fortunately for him, he had shown himself in 


the city, and before he could leave he was 
interviewed by Captain Patterdale and Mr. 
Beardsley. The white cross of Denmark was 
pleasantly alluded to again by the former, and 


exhibited to Laud. Did he know that bill? 
Had he ever seen it before? 

He did not know it; had never seen it. 

It was no use to say, in the absence of that 
gentleman, that Captain Shivernock had given 
him the bill. It would be equally foolish to 
tell the Haddock Ledge story in the absence 
of the generous stranger, who had declined to 
give his name, though he was kind enough to 
say that he had spent a few days in Belfast. 
Since neither of these fictions was available 
in the present emergency, Laud ‘‘ went back” 
on Donald Ramsay. -He did not love the 
boat-builder, and so it was not a sacrifice of 
personal feeling for him to do it. On the 
contrary, he would rather like to get his 
‘* rival,” as he chose to regard him, out of 
the way. 

‘* But you paid him a considerable sum of 
money some two months ago,” suggested 
Captain Patterdale. 

‘“Not a red!” protested Laud. 
paid him any money in my life.” 

‘You bought the Juno of him.” 

‘*No, sir; nor of any one else. 
belong to me.” 


*“T never 


She don’t 
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*¢ But you are using her all the time.” 

‘¢ Captain Shivernock got tired of her, and 
lets me have the use of her for taking care of 
her.” 

‘*Didn’t you say you owned her, and that 
you were going to change her name from Juno 
to Nellie?” demanded the captain, sternly. 

‘*T did; but that was all gas,” replied Laud, 
with a sickly grin. 

‘*Tf you would lie about one thing, perhaps 
you would about another,” said the captain. 

“Twas only joking when I said I owned the 
Juno. If you will go up to Captain Shiver- 
nock’s house, he will tell you all about it.” 

That was a plain way to solve the problem, 
and they went to the strange man’s house. 
Laud knew the captain was not at home; but 
his persecutors gave him the credit of suggest- 
ing this step. Sykes and his wife were at home. 
They did not know whether or not Captain 
Shivernock had given Laud the use of the 
Juno, but presumed he had, for the young man 
was in the house with him half the night, 
about ten days before. Thus far everything 
looked well for Laud; and the Sykeses par- 
tially confirmed his statements. 

‘* Now, Captain Patterdale, I have answered 
all your questions, and I wish you would an- 
swer mine. What’s the matter?” said Laud, 
putting on his boldest face. 

‘¢ Never mind what the matter is.” 

** Well, I know as well as youdo. I used to 
think Don John was a good fellow, and liked 
him first rate. I didn’t think he would be mean 
enough to shove his own guilt upon me,” re- 
plied Laud. 

‘‘ What do you mean by that?” demanded 
Captain Patterdale. 

‘*Though I knew about it all the time, I 
didn’t mean to say a word.” 

** About what?” 

** About your tin trunk. We didn’t keep any 
such in ourstore! I knew what you meantall 
the time; but I didn’t let on that Don John 
had done it.” 

‘Done what?” 

“Stolen it. That day Iwas in your library 
with Don John and Hasbrook, I was discharged 
from Miller's, because I wanted to go away to 
stay over Sunday. I had a boat down by 
Ramsay’s shop, and I went there to get off. 
Well, captain, I saw Don John have the same 
tin trunk I saw in your library.” 

‘** Are you telling the truth?” 

‘Of course I'am. I wouldn’t go back on 
Don John if he hadn’t tried to lay it to me. 
If you search his house and shop, I'll bet you'll 
find the tin trunk, or some of the money and 
papers.” 
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Captain Patterdale was intensely grieved, 
even to believe Laud's statement was possibly 
true; but he decided to have the boat-builder’s 
premises searched before he proceeded any 
further against Laud. Mr. Beardsley was to 
do this unpleasant duty, and for this purpose 
he called on Donald the night before the great 
race. 

The deputy sheriff did his work thoroughly, 
in spite of the confidence of Donald.and the 
distress of his mother and sister. Perhaps he 
would not have discovered the four fifty-dollar 
bills concealed in the bureau if.Donald had 
not assisted him; but he had no help in find- 
ing a lot of notes and other papers hidden 
under a sill in the shop. The boat-builder 
protested that he knew nothing about these 
papers, and had never seen them before in his 
life. 

Mrs. Ramsay and Barbara wept as though 
their hearts would break; but Donald was 
led away by the sheriff. 

That night Captain Shivernock returned 
by the train from Portland. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


DOM VASCO DA GAMA. 
BY ETHEL C. GALE. 


HIS great Portuguese admiral was the 

first European who proved that the East 
Indies could be reached by sea. We who live 
when it is comparatively easy to get to all 
parts of the world, can hardly think of how 
much importance was the knowledge of this 
route. Before Da Gama’s time, it had been 
supposed to be possible to reach Hindostan 
only by crossing the continent of Asia—a 
journey too long and fatiguing to be often 
undertaken, even had the whole distance been 
through the lands of friendly peoples, instead 
of those of hostile nations. 

It is not known in what year Da Gama was 
born, but he became celebrated as a navigator 
ataveryearlyage. In 1497 he was intrusted 
by the King of Portugal with the command of 
a fleet of four small vessels and one hundred 
and sixty men, to sail around the Cape of 
Good Hope, in search of a passage to 
India. 

The winds were so contrary that it was 
more than four months before the expedition 
reached the southern point of Africa, and the 
sailors, afraid to venture farther, mutinied, 
demanding to be taken back to Portugal. 
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This mutiny Da Gama put down with his 
usual spirit and determination, and proceeded 
on his way, having many adventures, and 
reaching “Calicut,” in India, in May, 1498. 
Here he did not meet with a very pleasant re- 
ception from the ‘ Prince of the Coast,” and 
after a short stay was obliged to fight his way 
out of the harbor. 

In September, 1499, the expedition arrived 
at Lisbon, where Da Gama was received with 
distinction, and rewarded with great wealth, 
besides being allowed — and this was consid- 
ered the highest honor of all—to write Dom 
before his name. 

The king immediately despatched a fleet of 
thirteen vessels, under the command of an- 
other admiral, to plant Portuguese settlements 
in India. This was effected in a few places, 
but at ** Calicut,” where a colony of forty per- 
sons had been left, all were murdered. 

To avenge this injury, as well as to get 
control of the valuable commerce of the In- 
dian Ocean, the king fitted out a new squad- 
ron of twenty ships, which sailed from Lis- 
bon, under Da Gama, in 1502. 

This fleet established the still existing Por- 
tuguese settlements of Mozambique and Sa- 
fala, on the east coast of Africa. 

Arriving at ‘‘ Calicut,” they met with re- 
sistance; but after a few days’ delay the town 
was bombarded, a fleet of twenty-nine vessels 
destroyed, and the Hindoo rajah was willing 
to pay large sums to conclude a peace. 

So rapid had been Da Gama’s success, that 
before the close of-December, 1503, he was 
back in the harbor of Lisbon, having effected 
a treaty permitting the Portuguese to trade 
peaceably with the Hindoos. 

For twenty years after this the brave old 
sailor was kept at home; but in.1524, two or 
three other admirals having in the mean time 
been signally defeated by the Hindoos, Da 
Gama sailed for the scene of his former vic- 
tories with a fleet of thirteen or fourteen ves- 
sels. As usual, he was successful in making 
the flag of his country to be respected; but in 
the midst of his triumphs the old hero was 
surprised by death. 

Da Gama was as remarkable for his pru-, 
dence as for his valor, and though.not a man 
greatly beloved by those under his command, 
he was one in whose strict justice, honor, and 
capacity all had confidence. Therefore the 
pomp with which his remains were taken 
back to Lisbon was not all an empty show, 
and by both the rulers and people of Portugal 
his loss was sincerely regretted. 
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BY EDNA CRUGER DAVIS. 


LEET and strong is my Arab steed 
To serve me in my direst need; 
Unurged by spur, or whip, or goad, 

He speeds like lightning o’er the road. 


Hunger and thirst he never knows; 
Unwearied, never seeks repose; 

No stable built compact and tight 
Doth shelter him by day or night. 


No hostler smooths his glossy side, 
Or views his arching neck with pride; 
No jockey, with distrustful eye, 

Each imperfection keen doth spy. 


The summer solstice hath no power 
To move him in its fiercest hour; 
Unchilled by winter’s piercing blast, 
On wings of wind still flying fast. 


Faithful and true, whate’er betides, 
Obedient still, my courser glides ; 
A friend to serve in direst need 
Art thou, my swift — Velocipede ! 


SHEEP-SHEARING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


OME of our boys and girls, who live on 

farms where flocks of sheep are kept, 
have, no doubt, taken much interest in the 
sheep-shearing which makes such a busy time 
once a year. The sheep seem to like it, too. 
Not that they very much enjoy the process of 
being sheared, but their heavy fleeces are so 
uncomfortable in the warm weather, that they 
look relieved when their thick coats are 
actually off, and they can run about as.much 
as they like without suffering from the heat. 
It is quite interesting to see even a few hun- 
dred sheep sheared; what, then, must it be to 
see thousands? 

There are sheep farms, or runs, as they are 
called in Australia and New Zealand, where 
Jifty thousand sheep are annually sheared. 

Of course everything has to be done with 
the greatest possible system, to prevent con- 
fusion. Accordingly there are long wool- 
sheds, provided with a floor and a roof, but 
open on all sides. Through the centre of 
one of these sheds is a clear space, where the 
shearers are at work. On the two longest 
sides of this space, connected with it by doors, 
are rows of narrow pens; those on one side 
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being intended for unsheared sheep, and those 
on the other for the sheep that have just lost 
their fleeces. The shearer can thus take a 
sheep from a pen on one side, clip off its 
fleece, and put itin a pen on the other side. 
Each shearer has his own pens; and thus the 
manager, who walks up and down outside, 
can tell, when a sheep is cut or injured, what 
person is accountable for the damage. 

Under another shed are the wool-tables, 
before which stand the “‘ sorters.” These are 
men so accustomed to judge of wool, that they 
can tell in a moment of exactly what quality 
each fleece is, and to give its market value. 
Boys bring the fleeces to these men, who in- 
stantly say in what dz” they shall be put, as 
the different grades of wool are put in separate 
bins. Other boys put the fleeces in these bins, 
which, as fast as they are filled, are emptied 
into trucks, on which the wool is taken to be 
packed into bales. These bales are of tow 
cloth, made into a square, box-like shape. Into 
these the fleeces are tumbled, and forced down 
with a heavy screw-press, till the bales can 
hold no more. The cloth top of the bale is 
then sewn tightly on, when it is hoisted by 
means of a crane to a loft above the packing- 
shed, where the name of the owner, the weight 
of the bale, and the class of wool to which it 
belongs, are marked on it. 

But even with all these nice arrangements, 
it requires a good deal of time, and a good 
many men to shear and properly care for the 
wool of fifty thousand sheep. 

One thing that would strike our boys and 
girls as very queer is, that this sheep-shearing 
is done: about Christmas time. But it must be 
remembered that New Zealand is on the 
opposite side of the world to North America, 
and their summer is our winter. t 


a 


—— Ir was in the reign of Kang-hy— 1662- 
1722 — that the Chinese learned the art of 


casting cannon. A priest, a German Jesuit, 
called Father Verbiest, was their instructor. 
Under his inspection about four hundred and 
fifty pieces of artillery were founded, to the 
great satisfaction of the emperor, who made 
a solemn feast on the occasion of their being 
tried. 


—— THE fishing cormorant, a bird of the 
pelican family, is trained by the Chinese to 
fish for them. With two or three of these 
birds a family of moderate size can nearly 
support itself. 
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LOTTIE EAMES; 


OR, 
DO YOUR BEST, AND LEAVE THE REST. 


CHAPTER X. 
HOW THE RULE WORKED. 


Pd one more nap. Just five minutes 
longer!” thought Lottie, the morning 
after her conversation with Mrs. Sewell, con- 
cerning the ‘‘ Rule of Right.” 

‘No, no,” she said aloud, an instant after- 
wards; ‘‘I-must-not forget myrule.” And up 
she sprang, feeling invigorated by the effort 
she had made to overcome hér indolence. 

“I shall do everything in order, exactly as 
Miss Mary explained to me once, so as to see 
if things can be better,” she continued to talk 
to herself, as she dressed. 

By the time she had finished her toilet, said 
her prayers, and read her morning chapter in 
the Bible, the bell was rung for prayers. She 
turned back the covering of her bed nicely, 
opened her window, and ran down stairs, 
lightly and happily. 

Her beaming face was as bright as the 
morning. Dick was singing, and began a 
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** Don’t, Lorrie. You WILL FEEL 
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triumphal note as she appeared ; the cat rose, 
and stalked to meet her; Mrs. Sewell smiled, 
and Miss Mary spoke a pleasant ‘‘ good 
morning.” ; 

It was infinitely better than hurrying down, 
with untied shoes and uncombed hair, to meet 
reproof and grave looks. She overcame the 
slight feeling of anger that would rise when 
her glass of water was given to her, and made 
up her mind that “children must take things 
for granted,” sometimes, even if they cannot 
see what is best for them. 

. Her room was put in order before breakfast, 
and pronounced “ very nice” by Miss Mary, 
who came up to inspect it. 

After breakfast, her grammar lesson occu- 
pied her but a short time, and there remained 
a half hour to spare before it was time to go 
to school. What should she do with that? 

There lay the last ‘‘ Harper,” which she had 
but glanced at; there was her half-finished 
purse, which had proved charming work}; and 
the dog was ready for a romp. 

But Miss Mary was patiently trying to wind 
some skeins of Saxony wool by the aid of a 
chair, and Lottie thought that here was an 
opportunity of obliging her, by offering to 
hold the yarn. 

It was disagreeable work. It made her arms 
ache. She was sure Miss Mary would not 
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speak a word, and that she would have to sit 
very stiff and upright, staring into that stony 
face all the time. In short, the prospect of 
undertaking it made her feel quite dismal. 
But there washer rule! ‘Dear! that rule is 
going to be a bother,” she could not help 
thinking. 

However, Lottie was a persevering child. 
She had determined to try for one day, and 
she intended to do it. 

So she mustered courage, and said, ‘* Miss 
Mary, I will hold your wool for you. I often 
do it for mamma.” 

“‘T wish you would,” answered the house- 
keeper. ‘I get it into a snarl in this way.” 

Not a “thank you,” even. She took it qui- 
etly. Lottie was a little disappointed. 

She was like other children, and liked a 
reward. 

Round and round went the ball, and her 
arms became very tired. There was a tempt- 
ing picture in the Magazine half turned 
towards her, and her anxiety to see it became 
almost tormenting; but Miss Mary was un- 
flagging. She finished one skein, and put on 
another, without a word, and Lottie bore it 
as best she could. She tried to count the 
threads in a skein, and that made the time 
pass a little more quickly. 

At lastit was over. She had but an instant 
to snatch a look at the picture, when it was 
time to go to school. The yarn-winding had 
depressed her somewhat, but Miss Mary’s 
‘¢T am much obliged, Lottie. You have been 
a great help,” raised her spirits. 

Latterly, Lottie had been used to raising 
her head defiantly when she came into Miss 
Pierce’s presence. There was an antipathy 
betweenthem. The young lady did notalways 
conceal her dislike to her teacher. The im- 
pulse was strong upon her to do the same this 
morning, particularly as Miss Pierce merely 
gave her a cool glance and a nod. 

‘*Good morning,” said Lottie; and Annie 
Dean remarked, — 

**-You’ve got new manners.” 

But Lottie would not be made angry, even 
when she found her desk in confusion, and 
her paints abstracted. 

**O, Miss Pierce,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ my 
paints are gone!” 

‘*] dare say you took them out yourself,” 
was the answer she received. 

** No; I left them all safe when I went away 
yesterday.” 

‘* T know nothing about it,” said the teacher, 
carelessly. 
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peculiarly aggravating. She was careful of 
her property, and annoyed if any one dis- 
turbed it. She was burning with eagerness 
to find out what had become of the lost paint- 
box, and naturally she looked for justice to 
her teacher. 

** Will you ask about it?” she said, timidly, 
trying to repress her anger. 

‘I can’t see that it will be necessary,” an- 
swered Miss Pierce. ‘Some one is always 
losing something, and I can’t be responsible 
for the results of carelessness. You ought to 
take care of your things.” 

**T did,” burst out Lottie; ‘‘I put my desk 
in order. But I should like to know how any 
one can keep things, where there is no order, 
no anything —” 

She stopped, for the crimsoning of Miss 
Pierce’s cheeks told her that she was forgetting 
her rule. . 

‘* Hoity toity!” said Annie.Dean. ‘* Now, 
Miss Fire, since you have had your say, here 
are your paints. I took them, to see what 
that temper of yours would lead you to say. 
I wanted to find a book in your desk; so, I 
suppose, some of your things got tumbled 
about.” 

**Do you call it honest, or fair, or right, to 
steal things out of a person’s desk?” .cried 
Lottie, in a passion. ‘It is what might be 
expected of a girl that gives a good report 
after whispering all day, though I should like 
to Know what business —” 

‘*Here, Lottie Eames,” interrupted Miss 
Pierce; ‘‘ we have listened to enough of your 
insolence. It will be as well to keep silence 
now.” 

Lottie’s anger now carried her beyond 
bounds. 

‘It is impossible to get justice or fairness 
here—.we all know that,” she exclaimed. 
‘*If I don’t let Mr. Getty know — ” 

There was a touch on her arm, which she 
threw aff angrily, and then a voice said, very 
softly, — 

‘¢ Don’t, Lottie. 
and by!” 

The little girl turned to meet Gedney’s im- 
ploring face, and her own lost its wrathful 
look. She sat down without another word, 
her cheeks still tingling, her blood still heated, 
but a softer influence upon her, moving her 
almost to tears. 

Alas! how soon she had forgotten! It was 
the trust in her own strength that had caused 
her to fail. She had been so full of her new 
project that she had not remembered that 
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had not been earnestly nor continually asked 
for. a 

She leaned her head upon her hand, and 
the tears came, one by one. 

‘*Here, Lottie. Nobody meant to make 
you feel so,” said Annie Dean, coming up to 
her. ‘I did not know you thought so much 
of your paints.” 

‘*It was not that so much,” answered Lot- 
tie, gently. ‘*I am very sorry, but I wish you 
would not —” 

‘“*Well, I won't,” said Annie; ‘‘but it is 
such fun to see you bristle up, and I like to 
get you and Jem into a battle! Let us be 
friends.” 

Lottie was willing, and dried her eyes. 
Perhaps the sunshine was brighter for the 
passing of this cloud over it. At any rate 
she was humbled, and begged Miss Pierce’s 
pardon in a proper manner. 

**'You see it makes her furious to threaten 
her with Mr. Getty,” whispered Annie, after 
tranquillity was restored. ‘I should not like 
to venture on it. Whew!” 

Poor Lottie could not repress the pain in 
her heart when the French class was called. 
It was not easy to be second where she had 
been first. To her that trial was a severe 
one. 

She tried to comfort herself with Mrs. Sew- 
ell’s words about doing your best because it is 
right, and without thinking of the praise or 
reward that she was to receive; but whef Mr. 
Getty came in, and spoke to the little girl 
who had gained her place, commending her 
for having done so well, she found a difficulty 
in keeping back her tears. 

However, her -lesson was recited well, and 
she made a great effort not to wish Laura 
Bevis to miss an answer. She thought of 
what Mrs. Sewell had said about coveting, 
and tried not to wish for any change so hard 
that, after the first severe mortification, she 
found but little trouble in bearing her disap- 
pointment. 

It was not easy to be patient when Lena 
Perkins said to her, — 

‘*So, miss, your place was not so easily 
kept. What's become of your gold watch?” 
For Lottie had boasted, in a childish way, of 
her promised Christmas present. She was so 
still under the many taunts which girls un- 
derstand so well how to heap upon each other, 
that they soon ceased to tease her, and won- 
dered what had wrought the change in Lottie 
Eames. 

Annie Dean had used her paints, and had 
carelessly left a great spot of blue on a clean, 
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new blank book. The worst of it was, that 
she merely smiled when Lottie pointed this 
out to her, and could not be made to feel a 
satisfactory amount of compunction for her 
misdeeds. 

Lottie’s fit of penitence soon evaporated, and 
she came in for her share of the teasing she 
was ever devising. : 

Her examples were maliciously rubbed off 
the slate, and a caricature scrawled in their 
stead —a portrait of herself, with a huge 
watch hanging from a chain round her neck, 
and the words, ‘‘ My good girl,” written be- 
neath. The ink was overturned by a careless 
elbow, and streamed not only over her book, 
but upon her dress. 

Her own watchfulness, and Gedney’s oc- 
casional quiet ‘‘ Never mind,” were necessary 
to prevent many outbursts of indignation. 

It is not an easy task for a nervous, sensi- 
tive pupil to keep patience in a badly-dis- 
ciplined school. 

Poor Lottie had seldom been so tired, worn, 
and dispirited. She felt the need of an en- 
couraging word, but even Miss Wilson seemed 
strangely forgetful of her that day, and the 
door closed behind her at one o'clock, leaving 
the scholars to the tender mercies of Miss 
Pierce, without her having given a cheering 
look to Lottie. 

That grammar class was her dread. She 
still remained at the head, which she had at- 
tained several weeks before, but she found it 
hard work to retain her position. Every 
effort was made to distract her attention, to 
make her forget, to confuse her, and Miss 
Pierce looked on in silence. 

The girls seemed to have plotted to make 
her lose her watch; at least, poor Lottie fan- 
cied as much. 

‘“*Do you know this lesson?” whispered 
Laura Bevis, as they seated themselves for 
recitation. 

Lottie put her finger on her lip. Though 
the rest were chattering, she firmly resisted 
all attempts made to draw her into breaking 
Miss Wilson’s rule of silence during school 
hours. . 

‘‘Read that, Lottie,” said Lena Perkins, 
thrusting a scribbled note into her face, and 
continuing, as Lottie put the note in her 
pocket, without looking at it, ‘‘I suppose we 
think we’re better than the rest.” 

Annie Dean was amusing herself by offering 
Lottie little pieces of paper, one by one, as if 
feeding her. She had torn some exercises 
into scraps, and had-her hand full of them. 
The iesson was a puzzling one, — the pars- 
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ing difficult. It required undivided attention, 
which it was almost impossible to give, in 
such a Babel of confusion. 

Lottie, in her anxiety to make no mistakes, 
answered very slowly and cautiously. 

Miss Pierce, who had not yet forgotten her 
disrespect of the morning, was not disposed 
to be lenient with her. 

‘* Be quicker,” she said to her, in an impa- 
tient tone. ‘‘If we wait so long for you, we 
shall not get through the lesson by two 
o’clock.” 

Lottie’s face flushed. She tried to speak 
fast— made a mistake. Miss Pierce did not 
wait an instant. She nodded, and said, 
‘* Next.” Laura Bevis spoke promptly, and 
Lottie lost her place. 

It was almost too much for her fortitude, 
and the feeling that Miss Pierce had done it 
purposely was strong upon her; so that when 
Annie Dean, amid smiles from the rest, 
offered her one of the scraps of paper, as if 
in consolation, she struck her hand hastily, 
and scattered the bits over the floor and upon 
Miss Pierce’s dress. 

There was silence for a moment. 
those up,” commanded the teacher. 

Lottie did not move, while the girls waited, 
expectant. 

**Do you hear me?” exclaimed Miss Pierce, 
angrily. 

‘** Yes,” said Lottie, looking at her calmly. 

‘Do you intend to obey me?” 

‘*No,” answered the child, quietly. . ‘It 
was not my fault. Annie Dean had no right 
to put the papers into my face. You saw that 
she was behaving badly in the class.” 

‘*T shall see whether Mr. Getty cannot 
bring you to your senses, miss,” continued 
the teacher, in great wrath. 

Lottie sat quite still, and Annie, somewhat 
alarmed at the result of her mischief, began 
to gather up the papers. 

‘* Put them down again,” cried Miss Pierce, 
stamping her foot. And they were dropped 
instantly. 

‘* You are the only one in school that gives 
me the least particle of trouble,” she went on, 
in a loud voice, while the girls exchanged 
glances at the enormity of such an assertion, 
‘just because you can’t have your own way 
in everything.” 

Lottie did not utter one word. She sat 
still, a red spot on each cheek, and her lip 
curled slightly. 

The clock stryck two, and school was dis- 
missed, the girls discussing the néw affair in 
low tones, some taking one side, some the 
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other, but all agreeing that Lottie was right 
not to “ give in.” 

‘“T’m so sorry!” whispered Gedney. 

‘*It was all the watch,” said Lottie, bitterly. 
‘It made me so wild when I thought I had 
missed it, that nothing else would come into 
my mind, and then I struck Annie’s hand. I 
wish it had never been promised to me.” 

And when she went to her room that after- 
noon, she found, under her books, the forbid- 
den story which had beguiled her time, the 
morning that her lessons and room had been 
neglected. 

That she must right, at any rate. So she 
carried it down stairs to Mrs. Sewell, and told 
her the whole story, in broken words. 


CHAPTER XI. 
UNDER A CLOUD. 


THERE was a dark recess behind the door, 
opening at the top of the stairs, leading from 
Mr. Getty’s room to the young ladies’ depart- 
ment above. The pupils used to get permis- 
sion from Miss Pierce to leave the room, and 
then congregate on the steps to laugh and talk. 
There was a hole in the partition through 
which they watched for Mr. Getty; and as 
soon as he started for the daily visitation up 
stairs, the girls fled, and either gained their 
seats in time, or hid in the recess till the 
teacher had passed. 

Mr. Getty was a fierce man. If he found a 
scholar absent from her seat, he listened to no 
excuse, but laid about him with his rod, as he 
did among his boys below, so that, when his 
step was heard, all rushed terror-stricken to 
their seats. 

It was the morning after the trouble with 
Annie Dean concerning the scraps of paper, 
that Lottie came to school rather late. She 
had hung her hat in the closet at the head of 
the stairs, and was standing, a little irresolute, 
before the door, hesitating to goin. She was 
sure that every eye would be turned upon her. 
She dreaded the encounter with Miss Pierce. 

Mrs. Sewell had convinced her that it was 
her duty to submit to herteachers in all things, 
and she had decided, after a great struggle, to 
gather up the papers, because it was right, and 
to try in every way to be obedient and patient. 
Her prayer had been very fervent and earnest 
that morning, and yesterday’s failure showed 
her where she had made mistakes. She had 
resolved to avagid them, or, at least, to en- 
deavor to do so. 

While she was standing, trying to muster 
courage to enter the room, there came Mr. 














Getty’s stamp on the lower step. Her heart 
gave a bound. He would find her there, 
and¢his wrath would be poured upon her. 
She opened the door hastily, but sprang back 
as she saw that it would be impossible to 
traverse the whole length of the room, and 
reach her seat, before he entered the door. 

In her bewilderment, she could follow noth- 
ing but the instinct of concealment. So, hasti- 
ly thrusting herself into the recess, she waited 
breathlessly for him to pass. 

How frightened she was! What would he 
think or say, if he discovered her? 

She trembled at the idea. 

Other steps were mounting the stairs. Mr. 
Getty looked back, and waited so close to her, 
that she could have touched him with her 
hand. 

Poor Lottie was in an agony, lest she should 
cough er sneeze. Her blood seemed to stop 
circulating in her great fright. And now, 
from the darkness in which she was hidden, 
she saw the person coming up the steps, saw 
Mr. Getty stop, and heard a whispered con- 
versation that made her almost betray herself 
by an exclamation of surprise. 

‘*O, ho!” exclaimed Mr. Getty, in a wrath- 
ful tone. ‘* We'll see to this. We'll see;” 
and he took a quick step towards the school- 
room door. 

‘*Wait. You must be cautious,” whispered 
the other voice. ‘* Now remember;” and the 
steps retreated. 

‘*Ho, ho!” shouted Mr. Getty, opening the 
door widely, and not closing it after him, so 
that Lottie could see the scene distinctly. 
Miss Pierce was sitting primly at her table; 
the girls were industriously engaged with 
their books, looking very demure, the teach- 
er’s long delay at the door having given them 
a good opportunity for preparation. 

‘*Ho, ho! Nice doings in a school-room, 
ma’am,” he continued, sarcastically. ‘‘ Very 
nice, indeed! And do you imagine, ma’am, 
that I am going to allow you toruin myschool, 
ma’am?” He asked this question of Miss 
Pierce, with an elaborate bow of politeness. 
** Answer me,*ma’am!” 

‘*I don’t know what you mean,” she fal- 
tered, 

‘**Don’t know what I mean! Don’t know 
that there’s no order; that these honora- 
ble, highly virtuous, truthful young ladies 
whisper before your very eyes, and give false 
reports to Miss Wilson? Don’t know that a 
studious, industrious child can’t keep her place 
in your classes, because of your unfairness? 


LOTTIE 
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grace? Don’t know that you set your scholars 
by the ears and have favorites?” These ques- 
tions were poured out with the greatest ve- 
hemence, and Mr. Getty paused for breath. 

Miss Pierce sat with downcast eyes, listen- 
ing to the tirade in silence. The girls were 
too much frightened to speak or move. 

‘“*And you, miss,” Mr. Getty went on, tak- 
ing Annie Dean by the shoulder, and shaking 
her, ‘‘let me hear of any more of your mis- 
doings, and off you go.” 

He glanced round upon the others, some of 
whom were quaking in expectation of theirturn. 

‘* Now, ma’am, I'll make it my business to 
see that your classes are conducted in a differ- 
ent manner, and that people have justice 
here.” He stamped upon the floor, gave a 
final glare, and hastened down —_— leav- 
ing the door open. 

There was nothing for Lottie to mw but to 
leave her hiding-place, trembling and fright- 
ened, in the sight of them all. It was well 
for her that Miss Wilson followed her. As it 
was, Annie Dean found time and opportunity 
to fasten a piece of paper to her sacque, upon 
which was written, in large letters, the word 
‘* Informer.” 

Lottie tore it off with flashing eyes, but 
controlled herself directly, and tried to go 
through with her lesson. She regained her 
place, but felt no exultation. She had made 
up her mind to dismiss the watch from her 
thoughts. If she had possessed the courage, 
she would have begged her mother not to 
think of giving it to her, the last time she was 
at home. 

But at recess the storm broke over her head. 

‘© What do you think of yourself?” inquired 

Laura Bevis, surveying her as if she had been 

an animal in a menagerie. 

‘““Why?” asked Lottie. 

‘* Nobody ever told tales before, whatever 

else we may have done,” put in Annie Dean. 

** We never descended so low as that.” 

** Never,” echoed two or three others. 

‘¢ And to wait on the landing, too. And to 

hide. For shame!” 

‘“‘Who did it?” shouted Lottie. ‘‘ Z didn’t.” 

‘“*O, you need not tell us that,” said the 

others, scornfully. ‘Did we not see you, 

you studious, industrious child?” 

‘“*But does Miss Pierce believe I did it?” 

exclaimed the little girl, wonderingly. 

“Of course. Did you not threaten us grand- 

ly yesterday? I rather think you'll find this 

school-room too hot to hold you.” 

‘* But I never intended any such thing.” 





Don’t know that your grammar class is a dis- 


“You shouldn’t say you did, then.” 
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‘*O, Lottie,” whispered Gedney, ‘I did 
not believe you would do it.” 

‘*Why, Gedney, I never did,’ answered 
Lottie, her tears beginning to fall. ‘‘ Indeed, 
I don’t know what makes you all believe so.” 

‘*You said you would, and we saw you out 
there before Mr. Getty came up stairs. I sup- 
pose you waited for him, and then, to hide in 
the recess, to hear him scold Miss Pierce! 
Nice business.” 

Lottie looked round her. The faces of all 
were bent coldly upon her. The worst of dis- 
grace in a school-girl or a school-boy’s eyes 
had overwhelmed her. Henceforth, she must 
be shut out as one by herself. She felt as if 
she could bear it better had’some one believed 
her, even if the rest doubted. 

‘* What does all this mean?” inquired Miss 
Wilson, hearing the commotion, and coming 
out to learn the cause. 


Everybody was silent, while Lottie stood. 


with drooping head, her face full of pain and 
thought. 

‘Lottie told tales to Mr. Getty of Miss 
Pierce,” said Annie Dean, after a pause. 

*¢ Fie, Lottie! ” said Miss Wilson ; and Lottie 
answered not a word, though she felt as if her 
heart must break. 

And then all the morning she had to bear 
the averted looks of Miss Pierce, the cold tone 
in which she asked her the necessary ques- 
tions. But the wondering, pitying glances of 
Gedney were the worst. Annie Dean’s taunts 
were nothing to those. 

‘*T deserve it for speaking so quickly,” said 
the young lady to herself. ‘‘It has come upon 
me to punish me for being angry and thought- 
less. It was almost as bad to say I would tell 
Mr. Getty, as to do it. And now I thinkI 
shall learn to control my tongue a little.” 

It was a trying ordeal to pass between the 
rows of girls ranged on each side of the hall, 
after school hours. Itseemed as if they were 
curious to observe the slightest look or gesture 
of one that had been guilty of complaining to 
Mr. Getty. She walked with lowered eyelids 
and a flushed face, for even the consciousness 
of innocence cannot take away the sense of 
suffering. 

‘Why, Lottie, what ails you? You have 
eaten nothing,” remarked Mrs. Sewell, at din- 
ner time. 

‘*Not much,” answered Lottie, trying to 
smile.’ 

‘It seems to me, that Mr. Getty had better 
reform that school,” said Miss Mary, energeti- 
cally. ‘‘Such a dawdling way as they have 
of getting on, and always some fuss!” 
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“ Dawdling” was Miss Mary’s horror. 

“There always will be trouble where so 
many young persons are together,” said, Mrs. 
Sewell, placidly. ‘* They must rub each other 
smooth, as my father used to say. He would 
make us settle our own disputes. He said the 
little trials of children were to prepare us for 
the greater ones that must come when we 
should be grown up.” 

‘*But grown people never have such troubles,” 
replied Lottie. - 

Both the ‘‘ grown-up people” at the table 
smiled, and Lottie began to fancy that her 
trials were rubbing some of the rough places 
in ker character smooth, perhaps. 

‘*T dare say you find enough to endure, my 
dear,” remarked Miss Mary. 

‘“*'Yes,” exclaimed Lottie, flushing; ‘‘ and 
nothing is so bad as Annie Dean. Indeed, 
but’’— catching a look on-Mrs. Sewall’s 
face, — ‘‘ indeed, you would think so, if you 
knew her, ma’am.” 

‘If I were a little girl, I dare say I should, 
Lottie. What has Annie been doing to- 
day?” 

“*O,” said Lottie, with a long, sobbing sigh, 
‘this has been worse thanall. It seems as if 
I should never, zever get overit. There is no 
use in my trying to do anything now, Mrs.- 
Sewell. I feel just like giving up.” 

**O, no; never give up.” 

‘ But you cannot think how bad it is,” con- 
tinued the little girl, with quivering lip. 
‘¢ They say that I told tales to Mr. Getty, and 
no one speaks to me, not even Miss Pierce, 
excepting to ask me questions; and even Ged- 
ney, even Miss Wilson, believes it.” 

‘¢ Why, how could they fancy such a thing 
of you? They ought to know you better.” 

Lottie’s natural truthfulness came to her aid, 
and helped her to fight against her cowardice; 
so she said, blushing deeply, — 

‘“¢It was my fault, I suppose. I said I'd tell 
him of Miss Pierce’s unfairness yesterday, 
though I never meant to do so.” 

‘‘It was very wrong,” said her friend, gravely. 
‘6 We must all learn to bear and forbear, Lot- 


tie. You have a particular dislike to doing 
either. Idle words do a deal of mischief 
sometimes.” 


‘*Indeed, I know,” cried Lottie, clasping 
her hands. ‘‘But what shall I do, Mrs. 
Sewell?” 

**Can’t you prove your, innocence, my 
dear?” 

“It is allso mixed up!” she replied, hang- 
ing her head. ‘And I don’t know how to 
And I don’t think I ought 
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even to tell you, ma’am; andI can’t go to Mr. 
Getty. O, dear!” 

** Can’t tell me, even?” 

‘“*No, ma’am; for you see it all came by 
accident that I know who told, and so I don’t 
think it would be quite fair to act as if I did 
, hear; and besides, it would get some one else 
into trouble.” 

‘* That is very strange. Did you overhear?” 

‘*Yes, ma’am; and that is why I think I 
have no right to tell; because, you see, I was 
not intended to know.” : 

“Very well, my dear. You are quite right; 
and your innocence will help you to bear the 
injustice, I hope.” 

‘“*Do your-best, and leave the rest,” said 
Miss Mary, with her face aglow. ‘I’ve got 
more Saxony wool to wind. Will you hold 
the skeins?” 

So Lottie’s day ended, and her sun set under 
acloud. But she already began to know what 
Ned meant by the-‘* peace” that was to come 
of well-doing. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THEN AND NOW.—No. III. 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 
[wiTH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


E resume our comments on the hair- 
dressing of the past, leaving our gentle 
readers to compare it with that of the present, 
and fix the amount of improvement gained. 
One can scarcely conceive that so great a va- 
riety of changes was possible as we have 
shown; but great is the-fertility of human in- 
vention. 

Maria de’ Medici, the queen of the French, 
a very fine looking lady, did not enhance her 
charms by the fashion of her hair (Fig. 20), 
if we are any judge. It suggests, by its form, 
the old straw bee-hive, and we are glad to 
know that the fashion was confined simply 
to the reign of the queen who favored it. A 
better taste succeeded, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. That represented by Fig. 21 is artless, 
girlish, and quite attractive. The hair was 
cut short in front, and fringed, leaving the 
forehead low, as was the style of feminine 
beauty in that day, and the rest allowed tos 
curl, and fall in graceful waves about the head 
and neck. Sometimes a long plait was made 
and twisted into a knot, the sides curled or 
frizzed out. Ata later date the tresses were 
curled and allowed to fall upon the neck, as in 
Fig. 23, with a ribbon about the head, like the 





Scotch snood — a very graceful fashion. The 
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fashion of Fig. 22 dates from the same time 
as Fig. 21, and is not much different from 
quite recent styles. The bit of a bonnet is 
similar, also the wide strings looped each side 
of the chin, the black lace mantilla falling 
round the head, and secured on the bosom by 
a brooch. 

The simplicity and modest taste of the 
seventeenth century were not adopted by the 
fashionists of the eighteenth, and although 
not open to the charge of absurdity, which 
many might make against the styles of the 
fifteenth century, they were bad enough, and 
the pains and labor required for their prep- 
aration and care must have exhausted all the 
time of the fair wearers. The change began 
gradually. The hair was simply raised, at 
first, over a cushion seven or eight inches in 
height, and shaped like a cocoa-nut. Then it 
began to rise higher and higher, and assumed 
many forms of coiffure. That of a lyre (Fig. 
25) was one of the most extensive. With such 
a head-dress as that, three ladies to a ball- 
room would be about enough. Fortunately 
the waltz was not known then, for the partner 
of such a towering divinity would never have 
been able to get near her. All sorts of objects 
were introduced into the coiffure, as they 
were here, some few years since, though not 
to the extent of those described — fruit, flow- 
ers, animals, birds, flooded with ribbons and 
laces. In vain we strive to know what is 
depicted in Fig. 24. One rival beauty of the 
time wore her hair as a ship in full sail, two 
feet long, with her back hair dressed to repre- 
sent the sea, on which the ship floated. After 
dressing the hair, it was well powdered. An 
immense deal of false hair was used, and the 
mass cemented with a hard pomade of hog’s 
lard and marrow, liberally used. With powder 
over this, it must be supposed that cleanliness 
was a lacking feature in ornamentation. As 
all this was very expensive, one elaborate 
dressing lasted a month, with what méasuré 
of comfort we may readily imagifié. Previ- 
ously to any grand occasion, ladiés’- heads 
were often dressed a week or a fortnight in 
advance; and what an amount of fretting, and « 
scolding, and ill temper must have been ex- 
hibited during the time! To have it dressed 
a night or two before was nothing. The lady 
sat and slept bolt upright in her chair, as stiff 
as a sentinel on his post, full of terror all the 
time lest she should disarrange what the sail- 
ors would call her top-hamper. If she looked 
pale and wan in consequence, there were 
paints and washes, to conceal defects. Hap- 
pily for human comfort, powder and pyramids 
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disappeared with the eighteenth century, and 
in the early part of the nineteenth many wore 
the hair in a crop, the prettiest of which may 
be seen in Fig. 27, which is not unbecoming. 
Fig. 26 presents the back hair of a lady of the 
eccentric period. 

In descriptions of ladies’ fashions of the old 
time, and in literature delineating old-time 
customs, allusions to ‘‘ patches” are fre- 
quently met with, associated with ‘‘ powder.” 
A description of these may not be amiss, in 
order to show our young readers what they 
have escaped by living in a civilized age. 
The Duchess of Newcastle, in the seventeenth 
century, had the fortune — which attends 
alike rich and poor—to have some pimples 
form around her mouth. This was annoying 
to her grace, and so she procured some 
patches of court-plaster, with which to hide 
them. At once the ladies in her train saw 
great beauty in the patch, and, though they 
had no pimples, straightway adopted it as a 
fashion. The patches grew day by day bigger, 
until they nearly covered the face, taking 
strange forms. One lady would wear patches 
to represent the sun, moon, and stars; an- 
other coaches and horses; others owls, or 
rings, crosses, and crowns, and any. sort of 
fancy that suggested itself. One would as 
soon expect to see a young lady of to-day 
adorn herself with a potato patch as any of 
these. 

We are brought now to the modes of which 
the mothers of the present generation have 
memory, and Fig. 28 will be to them a familiar 
illustration. This was the head-dress adopted 
in the epoch of puffs, and bows, and balloon 
sleeves. The bows were made by drawing 
the hair over wire frames, amid clusters of 
which a bird of paradise made its nest. The 
puffs about the face were held in place by side 
combs of tortoise-shell. Through various 
changes that could scarcely be intelligently 
described, — some of which were queer adorn- 
ments to very beautiful faces, — the fashion at 
last rests with the cultivated taste of to-day, 
that, knowing how to apply means to produce 
the most graceful results, will hardly fall into 
the errors or abuses of the past. Illustrating 
this is the coiffure presented in Fig. 29, which 
is indeed very charming; and yet there is 
even in this a faint trace of some of the an- 
cient head-dressings we have tried to describe. 

Here we rest the case, deeming, after all, 
that the grace of a head-dress, in admiring 
eyes, depends very much upon the face it 
adorns. 


“Those eyes are fairest, all the while, 
That for us wear the kindest smile.” 





THE MISSING SHIP. 


BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


. tee days and nights had passed away 
Since the frigate Fame left Benin 
Bay: 
Far on the deep, becalmed, she lay. 


‘¢ Her black hull loomed against the sky 
Like a phantom ship — a mystery; 
And not a living thing went by. 


‘*They lay becalmed. The sun’s hot glance 
Reddened each swarthy countenance, 
And lapped them in a sultry trance. 


‘¢ The sailors whistled for a blast; 
But the sails hung heavy against the mast, 
And the mighty ship seemed rooted fast. 


**¢QO, send us a stirring breeze,’ they cried, 
‘A sweeping wind! Forstanch and tried 
Is this goodly vessel,’ they said, in their pride. 


‘¢ Silently rose, in the distant west, 
Acloud, like the plume on achieftain’s crest: 
They saw it, nor thought it a sign unblest. 


‘¢ Closer it came, and larger it grew; 
From its burning lips a fierce wind blew, 
And smote to the hearts of the stricken crew. 


‘¢ The waters foam, the waters rave, 
The waters are a yawning grave; 
And now no earthly power can save. 


‘She _ reels, — she 
goes; — 
Above her the cruel surges close ; — 


But of her fate no mortal knows.” 


staggers, —down she 


This song of the missing frigate Fame 
Was sung, one eve, by the wind that came 
From Sierra, like a tongue of flame. 


They only knew, when it passed through the 


town, 

That the leaves of the trees hung wilted, 
brown ; — 

But I heard the words, and have writ them 
down. 





— Tue annual public sale of teas by the 
English East India Company, at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, was about fifty 
thousand pounds. In less than a hundred 
years from that time, the same company sold 
annually some twenty millions of pounds — 
an increase of four hundred fold. J 
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THE TURNING 
THE TURNING OF THE TIDE; 


OR, 
RADCLIFFE RICH AND HIS PATIENTS. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE YOUNG SAMARITANS. 


ICHARDSON, who had thus far per- 

formed his operations upon animals 
with a common pocket-knife, a carpenter’s 
fine saw, and some instruments he made in 
the shop of the village blacksmith, — making 
sleight of hand and mechanical skill supply 
the place of suitable tools, — was now able to 
purchase a pocket case of surgical instru- 
ments, that economized time, and greatly fa- 
cilitated his labors. They were also of a bet- 
ter pattern than those he at times borrowed 
of the doctor. 

Instead of going home in the vacations, he 
devoted the leisure afforded by the close. of 
the academy to medical studies and experi- 
ments. . 

‘*Mr. Richardson,” said the doctor, one 
day, after they had been enjoying a sing to- 
gether, ‘‘it seems strange to me that you are 
not more inclined to go with me to visit pa- 
tients. It is the very thing you need, espe- 
cially when bones are to be set, or dislocations 
reduced. Itis only occasionally that you go.” 

‘Indeed, doctor, I hope you will not feel 
that I do not appreciate your kindness in so 
often inviting me, or thatI am not sensible 
of the benefit to be thus obtained; but I look 
at it in this light, which perhaps is not the 
right one. I am young enough, and do not 
intend to commence practice till thoroughly 
fitted; and it seems to me there can be no 
correct practice without a thorough knowledge 
of first principles, and that the practice 
should be based upon, and grow out of, that 
knowledge. 

‘*T have therefore resolved that I would, 
while here, endeavor to attain a knowledge 
of principles; operating, as I go along, on 
animals; going with you occasionally; econ- 
omizing my means; and by and by attend 
lectures at Brunswick, or some place where I 
shall have ample opportunity for dissection, 
or go somewhere for hospital practice.” 

‘‘IT think you are correct there; but still I 
feel that you might, without neglecting your 
studies, obtain a great deal more practical 
knowledge as you go along, and that it would 
be time excellently well spent; for the human 
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body, and not that of the animal, is the one 
you will have to deal with, and: all you can 
learn from the brute will be only an approach, 
require to be madified a great deal, and much 
of it won’t apply in actual practice.” 

‘**T have not the least doubt, doctor, but the 
course you advise is the best, but in my cir- 
cumstances I cannot avail myself of it. 

‘* Perhaps it would come with a better grace 
from some one else, but the people in this 
town have expressed great attachment to me, 
and estimate me far above my deserts. Now, 
if I should go much with you to visit patients, 
bleed, and pull teeth, and reduce dislocations, 
as you would have me, every academy scholar 
who wanted a tooth pulled, or a gum-boil 
lanced, would be running to me, because they 
would think I should not hurt them so much 
as you. 

‘* People who wanted a sore opened, others, 
who are personally attached to me, would 
come for slight complaints. Many persons 
who are ashamed to send for you, because 
they owe you, would think, ‘Perhaps Mr. 
Richardson will do just as well; he’s been 
studying a good while with the doctor.’ And 
thus all my time would be frittered away, and 
nothing to show for it.” 

The doctor broke into a-hearty laugh, and 
said, ‘‘I will yield the point, Mr. Richardson. 
I must acknowledge you have made out a 
strong case.” 

‘¢That is the way I look at it. I am wheel- 
ing two wheelbarrows now, — studying med- 
icine, and teaching,—and I don’t mean to 
wheel three.” 

At the close of a long, hot day, the latter 
part of May, Clement Richardson and his 
brother, wearied with toil, were seated, one 
on the anvil, the other on the forge. 

Somewhat more than a year had passed 
since their misfortune. During that period 
their condition had very much. improved, 
owing to the following circumstance. Cast 
steel had been introduced, but only a few 
smiths in the country were able to use it. 

More care and judgment were required in 
working it than the old material, and the aid 
of borax was necessary to weld it with iron. 
The old smiths around Richardson would 
have nothing to do with ‘‘the new-fangled 
stuff,” stuck to blistered steel and a sand 
weld. 

But Clement Richardson belonged to a race 
ever open to new ideas, and perceived at a 
glance the value of the new metal. He had 
seen his father use borax to braze the threads 
of his vice, as also saw plates, and soon learned 
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RADCLIFFE RICH AND HIS PATIENTS. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE YOUNG SAMARITANS. 


| | rere cage who had thus far per- 
formed his operations upon animals 
with a common pocket-knife, a carpenter’s 
fine saw, and some instruments he made in 
the shop of the village blacksmith, — making 
sleight of hand and mechanical skill supply 
the place of suitable tools, — was now able to 
purchase a pocket case of surgical instru- 
ments, that economized time, and greatly fa- 
cilitated his labors. They were also of a bet- 
ter pattern than those he at times borrowed 
of the doctor, 

Instead of going home in the vacations, he 
devoted the leisure afforded by the close.of 
the academy to medical studies and experi- 
ments. . 

‘“Mr. Richardson,” said the doctor, one 
day, after they had been enjoying a sing to- 
gether, ‘‘ it seems strange to me that you are 
not more inclined to go with me to visit pa- 
tients. It is the very thing you need, espe- 
cially when bones are to be set, or dislocations 
reduced. It is only occasionally that you go.” 

‘Indeed, doctor, I hope you will not feel 
that I do not appreciate your kindness in so 
often inviting me, or thatI am not sensible 
of the benefit to be thus obtained; but I look 
at it in this light, which perhaps is not the 
right one. I am young enough, and do not 
intend to commence practice till thoroughly 
fitted; and it seems to me there can be no 
correct practice without a thorough knowledge 
of first principles, and that the practice 
should be based upon, and grow out of, that 
knowledge. 

‘*T have therefore resolved that I would, 
while here, endeavor to attain a knowledge 
of principles; operating, as I go along, on 
animals; going with you occasionally; econ- 
omizing my means; and by and by attend 
lectures at Brunswick, or some place where I 
shall have ample opportunity for dissection, 
or go somewhere for hospital practice.” 

‘‘I think you are correct there; but still I 
feel that you might, without neglecting your 
studies, obtain a great deal more practical 
knowledge as you go along, and that it would 
be time excellently well spent; for the human 
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body, and not that of the animal, is the one 
you will have to deal with, and: all you can 
learn from the brute will be only an approach, 
require to be madified a great deal, and much 
of it won’t apply in actual practice.” 

**T have not the least doubt, doctor, but the 
course you advise is the best, but in my cir- 
cumstances I cannot avail myself of it. 

‘* Perhaps it would come with a better grace 
from some one else, but the people in this 
town have expressed great attachment to me, 
and estimate me far above my deserts. Now, 
if I should go much with you to visit patients, 
bleed, and pull teeth, and reduce dislocations, 
as you would have me, every academy scholar 
who wanted a tooth pulled, or a gum-boil 
lanced, would be running to me, because they 
would think I should not hurt them so much 
as you. 

‘* People who wanted a sore opened, others, 
who are personally attached to me, would 
come for slight complaints. Many persons 
who are ashamed to send for you, because 
they owe you, would think, ‘Perhaps Mr. 
Richardson will do just as well; he’s been 
studying a good while with the doctor.’ And 
thus all my time would be frittered away, and 
nothing to show for it.” 

The doctor broke into a-hearty laugh, and 
said, ‘‘I will yield the point, Mr. Richardson. 
I must acknowledge you have made out a 
strong case.” 

‘¢ That is the way I look at it. I am wheel- 
ing two wheelbarrows now, — studying med- 
icine, and teaching, —and I don’t mean to 
wheel three.” 

At the close of a long, hot day, the latter 
part of May, Clement Richardson and his 
brother, wearied with toil, were seated, one 
on the anvil, the other on the forge. 

Somewhat more than a year had passed 
since their misfortune. During that period 
their condition had very much improved, 
owing to the following circumstance. Cast 
steel had been introduced, but only a few 
smiths in the country were able to use it. 

More care and judgment were required in 
working it than the old material, and the aid 
of borax was necessary to weld it with iron. 
The old smiths around Richardson would 
have nothing to do with ‘‘the new-fangled 
stuff,” stuck to blistered steel and a sand 
weld. 

But Clement Richardson belonged to a race 
ever open to new ideas, and perceived at a 
glance the value of the new metal. He had 
seen his father use borax to braze the threads 
of his vice, as also saw plates, and soon learned 
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to use the steel, and consequently monopolized 
all the work in his vicinity. For there is no 
comparison between blistered and cast steel 
for an edge tool. 

Their business, however, received a still 
greater impulse about a month before the 
period to which we refer. There had been 
little improvement in farming tools in that 
vicinity; the old iron pitch and manure forks 
were everywhere used. Clement Richardson 
went to Massachusetts to buy steel and iron, 
and there saw a patent spring steel pitchfork. 
He came home, and made forks with an im- 
provement that did not infringe on the patent, 
and the operation proved very profitable. 

‘*Clem,” said Robert, ‘our year during 
which we were to have this shop free will 
soon be out. What say you for buying the 
old homestead back? We can pay a few hun- 
dred down, give a mortgage back, and what 
we should pay for rent will go towards shrink- 
ing the debt.” 

“The rent of the shop won’t be much, 
‘Robert, and you know we were to have the 
rent of the house free from the time of occu- 
pancy. Suppose we wait till then.” 

‘* What if Montague should sell it over our 
heads?” 

“T'll speak to him, and get the refusal 
of it.” 

When the brothers got home, they found a 
letter from Rich, containing a portion of his 
hard earnings, that he had sent to aid his 
parents. His father, however, sent the money 
back, informing Rich of the success of the 
new forks, and telling him they were getting 
money much faster than he was. 

Waiting till his wages for the next term fell 
due, Rich expended the whole in the purchase 
of books more modern than those found in 
the collection of his patron, and containing 
principles the latter would by no means have 
approved. 

Rich was seated in his room, earnestly en- 
gaged in study, when he was roused by a 
great rumpus on the stairs. In a moment the 
door was flung violently open, and Dan and 
Frank Merrill rushed into the room. 

Dan had evidently been crying, for the 
tears stood in his eyes then, and Frank was 
not far from it. 

‘* Excuse us, Mr. Richardson, for coming in 
so, but —” 

‘*But you couldn’t help it. What is the 
matter?” 

‘QO, Mr. Richardson, don’t you think! 
Frank, and Horace, and me were going down 
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was Ned Baker, Clinton Blanchard, and a 
whole lot of boys, had got his dog Rover, the 
prettiest dog you ever did see, and they’d got 
a rope round his neck, and were going to 
drown him.” 

‘¢ What were they going to drown him for?” 
‘‘ Because-they were at play with him, and 
pushed him under a cart; the wheel went 
over his hind leg, and ground it all up.” 
“You don’t know how pitiful he looked, 
Mr. Richardson,” said Merrill; ‘‘there they 
were, dragging him along on three legs, his 
broken leg hanging down, and he whining 
enough to break your heart. I never will 
like Clin Blanchard after this, to treat his 
dog so, that he pretended to love, so much! 
I think it’s real mean.” 

“So we got ‘em to give him to us,” said 
Dan; ‘‘and we’ve brought him to you, Mr. 
Richardson, for you to doctor him, and make 
him well. Will you, Mr. Richardson? Don’t 
kill him. O, don’t, please don’t. You won’t 
kill him; will you?” 

And Dan, who was as noble-hearted a boy 
as the sun ever shone upon, could hold in no 
longer, and burst into tears. 

‘“‘T am not so bloodthirsty as you may sup- 
pose,” said Rich, half offended at the implied 
distrust. 

‘¢] didn’t mean that, Mr. Richardson. We 
all love you, and know you are just as kind 
and good as can be. But—” 

‘*But you know I like to experiment upon 
animals. Well, I'll do all I can for Rover, 
just as though he was my brother. So don’t 
cry any more. Where is he?” 

‘* Horace has got him, at the door.” 

Rover indeed presented a sorry sight. His 
tongue was hanging out of his mouth, the 
broken leg hung dangling, covered with dust 
and blood. He whined piteously when any 
one even looked at it, appeared frightened, 
the water ran from his eyes, and he from time 
to time looked up beseechingly in the face of 
Horace, who held him by the collar. 

“Poor fellow! he’s crying,” said Frank; 
and with his handkerchief he wiped the tears 
from his eyes. ‘I suppose his leg hurts 
him.” 

‘¢ Give him some water,” said Rich. 

The dog drank eagerly, and seemed revived. 

‘*Now give him something to eat.” 

He ate but sparingly, and, evidently feeling 
assured, wagged his tail in acknowledgment. 

*¢ See how grateful he is,” said Horace. 

‘‘He knows he’s among friends,” replied 
Rich. 





to the river, to go in swimming, and there 


‘“‘ Better kill him at once,” said Mrs. Clem- 
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ens, ‘‘and put him out of misery. He will 
die.” 

‘« Kill him!” howled Dan; “kill him! O, 
mother, I shouldn't think you would talk so. 
He’s worth forty old cats. We're going to 
make him get well. What’s the use of study- 
ing so much to be a doctor, if you can’t help 
anybody?” 

‘Well spoken, Dan,” said Rich. ‘* Take 
him to the barn.” : 

Rich cut off the leg of one of Dan’s old 
boots, and drew it over Rover’s nose, to pre- 
vent him from biting them. They placed him 
on the table, and strapped him down. 

‘*Boys,” he said, after examination, “ this 
is a compound fracture. The bones of the 
foot are all ground up, the skin broken, and 
the muscles bruised, and filled with gravel. 
The limb can’t be set; it will rot off, this 
warm weather, before it will heal. The only 
way to save him is to amputate below the 
hock, and save the hock joint. Which would 
you prefer, kill him, let him alone to die him- 
self, or amputate, and have a dog with three 
legs?” 

The boys were a unit in favor of amputa- 
tion. He therefore, having previously in- 
structed his young assistants in what manner 
to hold the arteries and the limb, took it off, 
and tied the blood-vessels, sponged and bound 
up the wound. 

Dan made him a bed by putting some straw 
in a corner, and covering it with a horse 
blanket, and, cutting some wide leather straps 
from the old chaise boot, they fastened him in 
such a manner that he could not move to his 
own injury. Rover whined terribly during 
the operation, but when it was finished, and 
the leg bound up in cold water, he became 
quiet, licked Dan’s fingers when he took off 
the muzzle, and wagged his tail, no doubt 
sensible that he was handled gently, and that 
no harm was intended. 

Dan got his mother to make a pillow-case. 
He stuffed it with chaff, and placed the 
wounded leg on it to keep it up (as it was 
shorter than the other), and make Rover as 
comfortable as possible. They then patted 
him, told him to lie still, and leaving the sta- 
ble, got their lessons together in Dan’s house. 

When Dan got up the next morning, he 
found, sitting on the door-step, a little dog. 
His eyes were so bright they sparkled; his 
back was black, also his ears:and head; there 
was a ring of white around his neck, and his 
breast, legs, and feet were white. The black 
was jet black, and the white as white as white 
could be; his tail was black, and curled up so 
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crisp over his back that it seemed as though 
it would lift him up behind; looking, with 
his: erect, sharp-pointed ears, and fine, glos+ 
sy coat, as though he came right out of a 
bandbox. 

Dan recognized him in a moment, and run- 
ning to Rich, told him ‘‘that Carlo —Ned 
Baker’s dog, who lived in the next house to 
Clinton Blanchard, Rover’s former master — 
was sitting on the doorstep, and he didn’t 
believe but he had come to see Rover, for they 
had been great friends, always playing to- 
gether, and there were never two dogs agreed 
so well as they.” 

When they went to the door, Carlo was 
scratching and whining at the stable door, 
and Rover whining within. They let him 
into the harness-room, when Carlo jumped 
on his friend’s bed, licked his face, licked the 
stump of his leg, and smelt him all over. 
Rover licked Carlo’s face in return, wagged 
his tail, and seemed delighted. 

The new comer then rolled himself into a 
ball, and lay down at Rover’s nose, shutting 
first one eye, and then the other, as though 
he would say, ‘“‘I have come to spend the day, 
and I meazx to.” 

‘“‘That is capital,” said Rich. ‘‘He has 
come ona visit of consolation. The patient 
will recover a great deal faster for having him 
here.” i" 

The two dogs took their breakfast together, 
and great was the surprise of Horace and 
Frank when they called, on their way to 
school, to know how Rover did, and found 
Carlo nursing him. 

Another boy afterwards told them ‘that 
when he first got up in the morning, he saw 
Carlo running along the road, with his nose 
to the ground.” It was evident that, missing 
his companion, he had scented the track, and 
followed on till he found him. 

About the middle of the afternoon Carlo 
went home; but at seven o’clock the next 
morning he returned, accompanied by three 
more dogs, one a great Newfoundland — Nep- 
tune. They all went up and smelt of Rover, 
sat round a while, and then disappeared, one 
after another, Carlo remaining, as before. 

**T suppose,” said Dan, ‘‘he went and saw 
all these dogs, told them what had happened 
to Rover, and so they came to see him.” 

The patient recovered rapidly; the stump 
healed, the ligatures came away, and it was 
evident the ends of the bones were well cov- 
ered. Rich permitted both the dogs to lick 
it, which hastened the process of healing 
very much. Dr. Ryan came to see it, had a 
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hearty laugh, congratulated Rich upon his 
success in this maiden effort, the fine appear- 
ance of the stump, and told him ‘‘ he ought 
to give his patient a wooden leg.” 

Rover was now permitted to get up. The 
boys washed him with soap suds, rubbed him 
dry, and permitted him to walk out every day, 
and lie in the sun, on the grass. He was a 
beautiful dog—a spaniel, with a fine silky 
coat. 

Carlo frisked around, barked, lay on his 
back, rolled over, and expressed his joy in 
every imaginable way. 

Rover soon began to run about the yard, 
atid follow Dan round the premises, going 
(till he became tired) as well on three legs as 
four. Onenoon, Dancame home from school, 
and found neither of the dogs at home. He 
was greatly disturbed, for Rover had now be- 
come very dear to him. 

‘*T expect,” said Mrs. Clemens, ‘ he has 
gone back to his old home and master.” 

** Mother, I don’t believe Rover is such a 
fool as that. Go back to the fellow who was 
going to murder him! I know he loves me 
better than that.” 

‘*T guess,” said Rich, ‘‘he has gone to re- 
turn some of the calls that have been made 
on him.” 

So it proved. For when Dan came home 
at night, both dogs had returned, bringing 
two more with them. 

Mrs. Clemens gradually became attached 
to Rover, till at length he completely won 
her heart, and filled the void left by the loss 
of Gertrude. 

The boys were apprehensive that other dogs 
would pick upon Rover, now that he was dis- 
abled, and no longer able to defend himself 
or make his escape; but it was just the re- 
verse. He found the warmest sympathy every- 
where. When, in company with other dogs, 
he became tired and fell behind, they would 
stop and wait for him to come up; and if any 
strange dog had imposed upon Rover, they 
would have torn him to pieces in a moment. 

Rich made him a wooden leg, carved to 
match one of his own. At first he held it up 
altogether, but after a while would use it to 
stand upon, and put it down when he became 
tired, and walk a little; then hold it up and 
run. He soon found that by its aid he could 
jump up on Dan. 

It improved his looks wonderfully, as it 
prevented his hip from dropping, and Dan 
said ‘‘ that he always wanted it on when they 
or he had company.” Rover was a water 
spaniel, and Dan had to take the leg off when 
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he went into the water, as it buoyed up his 
hinder parts, and interfered with swimming. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
DAN WANTS TO KNOW HIMSELF. 


Dan CLEMENS had taken at the first very 
little interest in the peculiar studies and ex- 
periments of his teacher; indeed, they were 
to him, 2 kindly-affectioned boy, rather re- 
volting; but after the successful operation 
upon Rover, his feelings underwent a complete 
change; he was enraptured with the skill, firm- 
ness, and tender feeling manifested by Rich, 
spent a great deal of time at the dissecting 
table, and manifested a strong desire to ob- 
tain, at least, some general knowledge in re- 
spect to the mechanism of his own frame. 

One evening he was seated in the harness- 
room, watching Rich, who was examining 
the stump of Rover’s leg, that had become 
sore from the pressure of the wooden substi- 
tute, and devising some way to remedy it, 
when he suddenly exclaimed, — 

‘*Mr. Richardson, how do they cut off a 
man’s leg?” 

‘¢Very much as I did that dog’s; only they 
use a tourniquet to compress the vessels and 
stop the circulation, then cut through the 
flesh, saw off the bones, and put ligatures on 
the ends of the arteries.” 

‘* What is it makes the great difference be- 
tween the arteries and the veins,'so that folks 
say, if you cut an artery, you'll bleed to death 
in no time. But they never speak so abofit 
veins; it’s always arteries.” 

*“*T can’t explain it to you, without telling 
you something about the heart, to start with.” 

‘‘ Well, tell me. O, do tell me, please.” 

‘¢- You saw the hog's heart I had the other 
day. Do you remember how it looked?” 

**It looked something like an egg little 
end up.” 

‘© Well, a hog’s heart is very much like a 
man’s, so that one will do to represent the 
other. You noticed that it was smooth, and 
stood out about its whole bigness clear from 
everything, except at the base, where it joined 
the body?” 

‘6 Yes, sir.” , 

‘*On each side of the base are two appen- 
dages, wrinkled, and shaped like an ear, denot- 
ing cavities within called from them the auri- 
cles, and into these cavities run several tubes 
that connect them to the parts adjacent. They 
are called auricles because they look so much 
like an ear.” 


‘‘T know what they are. I saw the butcher 
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cut them off, when he trimmed our hog’s 
harslet: he called them deaf ears, and said 
they were poison.” 

‘¢The heart is a hollow muscle, that con- 
tracts and dilates with great force. It is not 
dependent upon the will, but operates in vir- 
tue of a natural law. Through the middle of 
the heart, from the base to the summit, runs 
a partition, leaving a chamber on each side, 
between which there is no direct communica- 
tion; they are distinguished by the terms right 
and left auricles. In addition to this, there isa 
cross parting on each side, thus making four 
chambers, the two lower retaining the name of 
auricles, the two upper denominated ventricles. 

‘**T will now explain to you the use of all this. 
The right auricle opens into the large trunk 
vein of the body, that, in connection with the 
others, brings back the blood from the extremi- 
ties, after the arteries have distributed it. _ It 
has also anotheropening into the right ventri- 
cle over it. The auricle on the other side of 
the partition (the left) is ‘pierced by four 
veins that enter the lungs, called pulmonary 
veins, and also by another passage communi- 
cates.with the ventricle over it. Now let us 
talk about ventricles. The right ventricle is 
entered by the great pulmonary artery that 
carries all the blood in the body through the 
lungs. The left ventricle is penetrated by the 
great artery, called the great aorta. In each 
of these cross partitions, there are valves that 
will permit blood to pass from the auricles into 
the ventricles, but not to return. There are 
also valves at the roots of the arteries that per- 
mit the blood to go from the heart into the 
arteries, but nottoreturn. There are no valves 
at the roots of the veins that enter the auricles, 
nothing to obstruct the flowing of the blood 
from them into the auricles. Thus the roots 
of the yeins arise from the auricles, and the 
roots of the arteries from the ventricles. Do 
you understand this description, because it is 
the foundation of all that follows — understand 
what a valve is?” 

“Yes, sir; the clapper in our pump-box is a 
valve; it lets the water come up out of the well 
into the pump, but it won’t let a drop go back.” 

‘* Well said; just so the valves in the part- 
ings of the heart permit the blood to pass 
from the auricles into the ventricles, but not to 
go back; thus, also, the valves placed at the 
roots of the arteries permit the passage of the 
blood from the ventricles into the arteries, but 
hot the return of it to the heart. Do you un- 
derstand this?” 

‘6 Yes, sir.” 
To make it more evident, Rich drew the 
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heart, the veins, and the arteries entering it, 
with chalk, and the main branches of both. 

‘* Now let us, for the clearer perception of 
what you wish to know, consider the march 
of the blood; and we might as well begin at 
the heart as anywhere.” 

‘‘T think I can understand it better to com- 
mence there.” 

“From the right ventricle of the heart, 
springs the pulmonary artery, which, separat- 
ing into several branches, some of them not 
larger than hairs, carries the blood into all 
portions of the lungs, where they communi- 
cate with the terminations of the pulmonary 
veins, which, receiving the-blood from the 
arteries, bring it back to the left auricle, unit- 
ing, as they approach the heart, into four large 
veins, called the pulmonary veins. From the 
left ventricle rises the main artery (or great 
aorta), which, receiving all the blood of the 
body poured into it by the pulmonary veins, 
distributes it over the trunk and limbs, branch- 
ing in every direction, the divisions gradually 
becoming smaller and smaller as they ap- 
proach the extremities: here they communi- 
cate with the extremities of the veins which 
bring back the blood to the right auricle. 
So much for the aqueducts; now we will 
look at the action of the force-pump itself. 
The heart is a hollow muscle. All the valves 
and division walls we have been talking about 
are muscular in their texture, and moved by a 
network of muscles and minute tendons, 
tough and elastic, like the gizzard of a fowl, 
and capable of contraction and expansion. 
We will suppose the right auricle to be full 
of blood that has been brought by the veins 
from the fingers, toes, the substance of the 
heart itself, the lungs, and the liver, and 
poured into it. This blood is dark-colored; 
called black blood. It has washed the whole 
body. The instant it enters the auricle, that 
organ contracts and forces it into the ventricle 
over it; the valve holds it there: then the 
ventricle contracts and forces it into the pul- 
monary artery; the valve of the artery 
holds it there: the auricle expands, fills, again 
contracts, fills the ventricle, that, in its turn, 
forces the blood into the artery, and thus, by 
successive leaps, it passes into and through 
the lungs, enters the pulmonary veins, and 
is by them brought back to the left auricle. 
It is now no longer black blood, but bright, 
red, arterial blood: before it was venous.” 

‘* What makes it red?” 

‘I don’t know. It is supposed by being 
brought in contact with the air in the cells 
of the lungs. When the auricle receives this 
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red blood, it contracts, forces it into the left 
ventricle above it, then the ventricle in its 
turn contracts, forces it into the main artery, 
and by this and its branches it is carried to 
the extremities, to come back in one con- 
tinual round, as long as life lasts. It ¢s life; 
for the moment the heart ceases to contract 
and dilate, insensibility takes place, and death 
instantly follows.” 

“It seems to me that the left side of the 
heart has a great deal more work to do than 
the right, for the left has to force the blood 
into the main artery, and all over the body, to 
the toes, the fingers, the brain; but the right 
ventricle only has to force it through the lungs 
that are close by, touch the heart, and it is 
a short route.” 

‘¢ True, and for this reason, the muscles of 
the left ventricle, which force the red blood of 
the great circulation through the main artery, 
are much more numerous and stronger than 
those of the right, which has so much less 
work to perform. It is the powerful contrac- 
tion of the muscles of the left ventricle, caus- 
ing the point of the heart to strike the fifth or 
sixth rib, that creates the throb you can feel; 
they exert power enough to send all the blood 
of the body through the heart twenty-three 
times in an hour.” 

‘*T had no idea matters were going ahead 
inside of me at that rate.” 

‘You must bear in mind that I have de- 
scribed these things separately, but in theorder 
of nature, it is quite another matter. The 
red blood from the lungs arrives at the left, 
and the black blood from the veins at the right 
auricle at the same instant; both auricles con- 
tract at once, and force the blood into their 
respective ventricles; both ventricles contract 
together and force the blood into the arteries; 
and thus it. goes on in a person of the feeblest 
pulse: these alternate motions occupy, when 
in a state of health, but a second; the pulse at 
your wrist is the throb of the artery, the stroke 
of the heart. What do you suppose now is 
the force of that stroke, when the left ventri- 
cle contracts?” 

‘* I’m sure I don’t know.” 

‘* Well, the blood has been known to spurt 
more than five feet from the artery of the neck 
(carotid) when first cut. You see, now, why 
it is so dangerous to wound a large artery: the 
blood spurts at every stroke of the heart, while 
in the veins there is no such pressure or direct 
connection; besides, as the veins are designed 
not to carry the blood from the heart, but to 
bring it back, they are also furnished with 
numerous valves that favor the flow of blood 
towards the heart, but not from it.” 
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“There is one thing I can’t understand. 
When a man’s leg is cut off, all the arteries 
and veins cut, how does the blood get back 
to the heart when the ends of the arteries are 
tied, and there is no communication between 
them and the veins?” : 

‘¢ By a provision of nature, there are many 
minute twigs and branches given off by the 
arteries all along their course, scarcely ob- 
servable when the circulation is in its normal 
state, that are connected with veins equally 
small; those become enlarged by pressure, 
and renew the connection.” 

*¢T¢ seems to me, Mr. Richardson, that the 
heart is like two pumps in two wells, side by 
side, only one throws a bigger stream than the 
other, and with more force.” 

“* Ay, Daniel; but your mother’s pump bears 
no comparison to the heart. During the 
time I have been with her, the spear has worn 
off, the boxes have been new leathered, and 
the cracks in the pump that sucked air have 
been covered with putty and lead; but ¢his 
pump runs eighty, and sometimes a hundred 
years without the pause of a second.” 

‘“*Why don’t the muscles of the heart get 
tired, just as my legs do, and want to rest?” 

‘“‘They do rest, and just as long as they 
work; rest a second, and work a second, day 
and night. The other muscles are in a state 
of tension all day, and then rest at night.” 

‘‘ Well, I mean to know how I am made up, 
before I am much older.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
DAN TRAPS LARGE GAME. 


Tue industry of Rich was something re- 
markable. He was well fed, his work for 
Mrs. Clemens gave him abundant exercise, 
and kept him in vigorous health, and the 
habit of thorough study he had formed in 
college enabled him to make rapid prog- 
ress. 

In connection with the study of text-books 
he had performed a great number of opera- 
tions upon animals, obtained practice in the 
use of instruments, and now felt disposed to 
comply, to a certain extent, with the doctor’s 
advice in respect to actual practice. It was 
not long before an opportunity offered. 

Dan Clemens had the toothache, and in 
spite of all the remedies his mother applied, 
—and they were by no means few in number 
—laudanum, gunpowder, pepper, cloves, thé 
stem of a pumpkin smoked in a pipe, hot 
salt, camphor, and new rum, — was half crazy 
with it. 

‘‘Mr. Richardson,” said Dan, ‘will you 
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please pull my tooth? I don’t want to go to 
Dr. Ryan. I know he'll hurt me awfully.” 

‘* Nobody can pull a tooth, Daniel, without 
inflicting pain. They are designed to stay in 
— the second crop.” 

‘* But you won’t hurt me as much as he will. 
He won't care if he does hurt me. Besides, 
you haven’t got such an awful-looking thing 
to pull ’em with as his is.” Rich had pur- 
chased, with his other instruments, forceps 
of ‘a modern pattern, while the doctor used 
the huge old corkscrew instruments. ‘Do, 
please, Mr. Richardson. I won’t tell any- 
body; so you won’t have your time taken up 
by boys running to you.” 

Rich put the instrument on the tooth Dan 
indicated, and took it out ina moment. Dan 
gave a fearful yell, and ran to the fireplace. 

**T told you it would hurt you.” 

‘*T don’t care. Dr. Ryan would have hurt 
me more.” 

Notwithstanding Dan’s promise of secrecy, 
it got wind somehow, and Rich soon had 
considerable practice of that kind. But, as 
he had now made good progress in study, and 
the money was very acceptable, he became 
reconciled to it. 

An opportunity was soon after this pre- 
sented that Rich did not fail to improve. 
The people of the neighborhood were en- 
gaged in hauling a barn, and a young man, 
in attempting to fling a skid under the build- 
ing while in motion, received a compound 
fracture of the thigh. Dr. Ryan was called. 
He sent for Dr. Slaughter, and took Rich 
with him, who required no solicitation, as it 
was the first opportunity he had enjoyed of 
witnessing an important operation. 

The limb was taken off some distance above 
the knee, leaving that joint entire, it having 
escaped injury by being pressed into the mud. 
Weary of dissecting animals, Rich longed to 
obtain this limb. There it lay, a well-devel- 
oped leg and part of the thigh of a young 
man. He took it in his hands after the opera- 
tion was performed, and gloated overit asanan- 
tiquarian overararecoin. His fingers itched, 
and he felt an intense desire to possess it. 

‘*Dr. Ryan,” he whispered, ‘‘ won’t you ask 
for this leg, and then give it to me?” 

‘*It would be of no use, Mr. Richardeon; 
they would think the leg must be buried, or 
the man would not do well. It would cost 
me my practice. They are that superstitious. 
But if I were you, I would find out where they 
bury it, and dig it up to-night.” 

The doctor took up the limb, and carrying 
it into the kitchen, said, ‘This leg must be 
put in a box and buried.” 
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“That it must,” replied the father of the 
young man; ‘for I’ve heard say, ever since I 
can remember, if a dog or any critter got hold 
of any part of a person what had been cut off, 
that person would feel it just as though the 
limb was still on.” 

‘*T’ll make the box, and help bury it,” said 
Rich. 

**T should be much obliged if you would, 
Mr. Richardson. Neighbor Pollard, here, will 
help you. Where ought it to be buried, doc- 
tor?” 

“In the graveyard with his relatives, to be 
sure. It is part of a Christian, and the rest 
of him will go to keep it company some 
time.” 

A daughter of the family had died some 
years before, and Pollard proposed that the’ 
leg:should be buried beside her grave, which 
was done. | 

The doctor had proposed that it should be 
put in a box, in order to keep it clean, and ina 
good state for Rich to dissect, and be placed 
in the cemetery, because that lot was in a re- 
tired spot. 

That night Rich dug up the limb, and hid 
it in the haymow, meaning to dissect it the 
next night, in order to escape the sharp eyes 
of Dan Clemens, and then keep the bones in 
the doctor’s study, where there was a closet. 

Rich was detained at school that afternoon 
by a boy who had failed to get his lesson. 
When he reached the house he found a man 
in the barn floor loading hay on a cart from 
the very mow in which he had concealed the 
leg, while Dan was on the mow pitching down 
the hay. 

“I am so glad you have comie, Mr. Rich- 
ardson! Mr. Bangs wants a ton of hay, and 
I told Daniel he had better be doing what he 
could till you came.” 

Rich was terribly frightened. 
went and came. ; 

‘*Daniel,” he cried, flinging off his coat, 
“run into the house quick, and get me a 
drink; I am very thirsty.” 

Leaping upon the mow, he beheld one cor- 
ner of the box already uncovered. Another | 
fork full would have done the business. Be- 
fore Dan returned with his water, he had 
put it in a safe place. There was but one 
window in the harness-room, and while Dan 
was gone after the cow, Rich nailed the horse 
blanket over it, in order that no one passing 
might observe a light, as he intended to dis- 
sect after the family—or at least Dan, of 
whom he was the most apprehensive — were 
asleep. 

Having accomplished his purpose, he was 
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passing from the stable to the house, when 
Dr. Ryan, who was riding by in his gig, 
called to him, and said, — 

‘Mr. Richardson, Coolbroth is dead.” 

**Dead!” 

“Yes; died about an hour ago. Very 
strange. Never was more surprised in my 
life. Thought he was doing well. Sank all 
atonce. Going to be buried to-morrow fore- 
noon. Hot weather—they can’t keep him. 
Good night.” 

** Good night.” 

Rising from supper as soon as possible 
without attracting attention, Rich made. the 
best of his way,to Coolbroth’s. He met Pol- 
lard there, and found the family in great 
affliction. 

‘* We don’t any of us know what’s afore us, 
Mr. Richardson,” said Pollard; ‘‘’cause,: if 
we had, we might have saved ourselves the 
trouble o’ buryin’ that leg, for we’ve got to 
dig it up ag’in in the mornin’.” 

‘* What are you going to dig it up for?” 

‘***Cause they want to lay him in that spot, 
side o’ his sister; and then they want to put 
the leg in the coffin with the rest of him, as 
rights they should, poor feller.” 

‘* What time to-morrow will the funeral take 
place?” 

** Ten o'clock. 


I shall have to be stirring 
’arly, and begin by sunrise to dig the grave, 
*cause they’ve nobody ’cept myself to call:on, 
and I've got a master sight to see to.” 

Rich inquired rio further, but went home in 


no little perturbation. He sat up in his room 
till twelve o’clock, then crept down stairs.in 
his stocking feet, with his shoes in his hand, 
and without a light. Since the death of Ger- 
trude, rats had multiplied on the premises. 
They had a regular road from the stable, 
through the porch, which they entered from 
beneath, through a hole in the floor. The 
night previous to the occurrences now to be 
narrated, one of these vermin had gnawed 
his way into the flour barrel. Dan had set 
a steel trap at the hole in the shed, where 
the rats came up, and quite out of the track 
of any one going to the stable. But Rich, 
fumbling along in the dark, put his foot 
in it. 

The trap was one of the old-fashioned rat 
traps, made to &i// and told, with a smart 
spring, and the jaws on the inside armed 
with teeth, like a saw. The pain and surprise 
combined caused Rich to utter an involuntary 
scream, that, breaking on the stillness of 
midnight, alarmed the household. 

Mrs. Clemens lay in bed, screaming alter- 
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nately, ‘‘ Murder,” and “ Thieves,” at the top 
of her voice. Dan rushed down stairs in his 
night-gown, when Rich called to him, and 
explained matters. By the time Dan had 
procured a light, Rich had drawn his foot out 
of the trap, and Mrs. Clemens and the hired 
girl made their appearance. 

‘¢Mr. Richardson,” said Mrs. Clemens, 
*¢ you have hurt your foot terribly. The blood 
is oozing through your stocking. Let me 
make a slippery elm poultice, and put on it.” 

‘Tt is.a mere scratch, Mrs. Clemens — only 
skin deep.” 

‘There is. some water in the tea-kettle that 
must be blood-warm now. Betty, bring a 
small tub, for Mr. Richardson to bathe his 
foot, and a sponge.” 

‘There is no need of it, Mrs. Clemens. 
Cold water is better. I can wash it in my 
chamber.” 

The night was fast spending. It would be 
daylight by the time he reached the cemetery. 
Rich had no time to spare, and wished Mrs. 
Clemens was in another hemisphere. 

‘* At least, Mr. Richardson, let me get you 
some bandages, and some new rum and worm- 
wood, to bathe it in. Daniel will take the 
things up stairs.” 

‘‘ Indeed, Mrs. Clemens, I thank you very 
much; but I have some sticking-plaster in my 
chamber.” And Rich, hastily bidding them 
good night, went to his room. 

When there, he found that the jaws of the 
trap had cut deeper than he supposed, and 
the wound began to be stiff and painful. He 
bound it up, and taking an old boot, cut out 
the vamp, and was by this means enabled to 
wear it. 

‘¢ What shall I do?” said Rich to himself. 
““T ought to be at the graveyard zow. It will 
be two hours before that old lady will go to 
sleep, and I never can get out of the house 
without her knowledge.” 

Rich's room was in the second story of the 
L, and the water-spout ran near the window. 
After waiting half an hour, and finding all 
was still, Rich, raising the sash as gently as 
possible, descended by the conductor to the 
ground, and taking the box from the barn, 
went limping along in the bright moonlight, 
the box under one arm, and a shovel in the 
other hand. The jaws of the trap had bruised 
the numerous tendons that run along the top 
of the foot, and every step was a pang. 

‘“‘T wish I had never seen this confounded 
leg,” said Rich. ‘If I can only get it where 
it came from, it’s the last thing I’ll ever dig 
up.” 
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“The waters foam, the waters rave ; 
The waters are a yawning grave; 
And now no earthly power can save.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


GOES FOR WOOL, AND GETS SHORN. 


Tue graveyard to which Rich now directed 
his steps was the original burying-place of 
the town; but another having been provided, 
ina more central location, it had been little 
used for years, and was overgrown with bushes 
and sweet fern, an occasional spruce or hem- 
lock bush assuming almost the dimensions of 
a tree. 

Being narrow in proportion to its breadth, 
one end of the lot approached the main road, 
the intervening space being level, and clear 
of obstructions, except near the gate, where 
the wall was fringed with spruce, sumach, and 
hazel bushes, a very dense clump of: spruce 
and dwarf birch growing just beside the main 
entrance. 

Notwithstanding the lonely situation and 
neglected aspect of the place, there were many 
very handsome monuments scattered over its 
surface. But the hands that reared them 
were mouldering in the dust, and their de- 
scendants, becoming interested in the new 
cemetery, the ancient graveyard seemed likely 
to return to its orignal state of forest, and that 
indeed at no distant period, being already en- 
closed on three sides by a growth of majestic 
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pines, whose roots, in several places, had flung 
down the wall. A few rods beyond the main 
entrance, the road, making a sharp turn, led 
up a hill. 

Far removed from any habitation or sound 
of busy life, this resting-place of the departed 
lay reposing in the clear moonlight that 
seemed to embrace it, silvering with its wavy 
light the rough walls, the monuments of the 
dead, and the foliage, bathed. in dew. So 
deep was the stillness, that the slow and pain- 
ful tread of Rich on the hard-beaten road 
was distinctly audible. 

He was about half way from the road to the 
gate, when all at once rang out with startling 
effect upon the still air, — 

**Come here tome. What are you hangin’ 
off there for, old Bright? Come here to me, 
or I’ll put the cold iron into your liver.” 

The next moment his ears were greeted 
with that peculiar slat and jingle that ensues 
when the tongue cattle on the top of a hill 
throw up their heads in order to hold back a 
heavy load. 

“Good heavens!” thought Rich; “I am 
beset indeed. It is Sam Waterhouse, with his 
four-ox team.” Regardless of his lame foot, 
he crept into the bunch of bushes near the 
gate, with the box and shovel. In a few mo- 
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ments a large dog came up the hill, followed 
by Sam, who stopped his cattle opposite the 
gate, to let them breathe. The dog, in the 
mean time, running along the road, came 
upon Richardson’s track, and following it up 
to the bushes, began to bark furiously. Fear- 
ing discovery, Rich crept along through the 
scattering bushes, into the thicker growth, still 
proceeding in a line parallel with the main 
road, and not far from it. The dog, however, 
continued to follow, barking so furiously that 
Rich, afraid that Waterhouse would come to 
see what the dog was barking at, stepped out 
into the road without attracting the notice of 
Sam, till he was within a few feet of him, who, 
supposing him to have come by the road from 
the village, exclaimed, — 

** Good evenin’, Mr. Richardson; or, ruther, 
mornin’; for I reckon it’s mighty near day- 
break. I was jest thinkin’ of goin’ ter see 
what the dog was barkin’ at; thought may be 
*twas a coon; they’re apt to be out these 
moonlight nights; but I s’pose ‘twas you he 
hearn. Didn’t ’spect ter run foul o’ you, this 
time in the mornin’. S’pose you hada sudden 
call. Doctors and teamsters, they must kal- 
kerlate to be broke o’ their rest, and folks say 
you're gittin’ ter be quite a doctor, and Dr. 
Ryan speaks master well o” you.” 

‘*Sick and dying time, Mr. Waterhouse,” 
said Rich, wishing to turn the conversation 
from himself, and not heeding the question of 
the other; ‘I wonder you should be going 
away with a team when young Coolbroth is 
to be buried to-morrow.” 

‘¢ Wouldn’t have gone for anything. ’Tain’t 
to save money, nor ’arn money, but I'd ’greed 
to deliver these ere shooks, and was ’bleeged 
ter. Seems.tome you limp. I can’t see quite 
so well as I used ter, ’specially in the night, 
but I thought you favored that left foot some- 
what.” 

‘Yes; I have a sore foot.” 

‘¢ Jammed it?. Jammed the nail off? ’Cause, 
if ye have, there’s nothin’ so good to take the 
soreness out as mullein leaves, steeped in new 
rum.” : 

‘*T stepped into a rat trap in the dark.” 

‘““My songs! that’s dreadful bad. Might 
give you the lockjaw. There’s nothin’ ’ll take 
that ere iron rust out o’ the flesh like the mar- 
rer (marrow) of a hog’s jaw.” 

*¢T don’t-doubt it,” said Rich, to whom this 
prosing was perfect agony; ‘but I must go 
on.” 

‘¢SomustI. Back, Bright! Her, Buck, up! 
Stan’ up there, old Star.” 

Rich made as though he would have gone 
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on, and soon enjoyed the satisfaction of hear- 
ing the sound of Sam’s wheels die away in the 
distance; but when he again recovered his 
box and shovel, the gray light was streaking 
the eastern sky. 

Flinging off both coat and vest, he strained 
every nerve to dig a hole in which to deposit 
the box at the same depth, and in the same 
place as before. In momentary expectation 
of seeing Pollard arrive, he exerted himself 
till the sweat trickled down his cheeks, for, 
whenever he stopped to take breath, the 
early birds were singing in the trees around 
him. 

He had scarcely time to deposit the last 
shovelful, and congratulate himself upon his 
success, when the sound of wheels was heard 
rapidly approaching, and Pollard, accompa- 
nied by another person, drove up to the 
graveyard gate. 

Crouching behind tombstones and bushes, 
he crept on his hands and knees to the back 
wall, and not daring to clamber over for fear 
of being seen, pushed out the stones, and 
made his way through the gap into the woods, 
as Pollard and his assistant reached the spot 
he had just left. 

Hiding his shovel in the woods, not daring 
to take it, lest he should meet some early riser, 
Rich, in pain and perturbation, limped through 
fields and pastures till he at length, to his 
great delight and relief, reached his boarding- 
place. 

But his troubles were not ended. Every 
door was fastened. He could not, with his 
lame foot, and entirely exhausted, clamber up 
the spout to his room, and Rover began to 
bark in the porch, where he slept, with a vio- 
lence that Rich knew would soon awaken the 
whole family. 

Mrs. Clemens was very particular —ex- 
tremely so — in respect to fastening the doors 
at night, and there was no outbuilding to which 
Rich could obtain access except the pigsty. 
That was merely buttoned on the outside. 
But this was too far from the house to suit his 
purpose, and moreover, exposed to the obser- 
vation of Dan, while milking, who was al- 
ways the first one up in the house. 

Dan was full of energy. His custom was 
to wake early, go directly to the barn-yard, 
milk, bring the milk in, call the girl to strain 
it, and then start off with the cows to pasture, 

returning by breakfast time. Rich was fa- 
miliar with the habits of Dan, and while de- 
liberating with respect to some place of con- 
cealment, was startled by hearing him shove 
back the bolt of the end door. Close to the 
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steps grew a large lilac bush, and near that 
was a pile of apple-tree brush that had been 
hauled out of the orchard. Rich ran behind 
the pile, and crouched to the ground, watch- 
ing Dan as he came out, rubbing his eyes, and 
the moment he saw him sit down to a cow, 
crawled through the lilac bush, and stole qui- 
etly to his room. Pulling off the boot, he 
washed the gravel and dust from his foot, 
flung himself upon the bed, and sank into a 
slumber so profound that Dan, unable to 
rouse his teacher, at breakfast time, by knock- 
ing on the door, was compelled to enter, and 
shake him. 

It seemed, indeed, as though the complica- 
tions connected with this fruitless undertaking 
were never to have an end. Scarcely were 
they seated at the breakfast table, when Mrs. 
Clemens observed, — 

‘*Mr. Richardson, you look pale and worn 
out. I fear you passed a sleepless night. 
Daniel said you were lying on the outside of 
the bed, with your clothes on, when he went 
to call you. Will you not have an alum curd 
on your foot this morning? Itis socleansing.” 

‘¢‘I think there is no need, Mrs. Clemens. 
A bruise in that place must be more or less 
painful for a time. I slept very soundly in- 
deed this morning.” 

‘* Well, I shall insist upon Daniel’s taking 
you to school with the horse. He is in the 
barn.” 

‘*You are very kind, and I shall esteem it a 
great favor; and if you please I will take a 
luncheon, and Daniel can bring me back at 
night; for I scarcely feel equal to the walk.” 

No sooner was this offer disposed of, than 
Dan said, — 

‘*Mother, did you hear anybody prowling 
round the house last night?” 

‘*No, my dear: why do you ask?” 

“Because the shovel is gone; somebody 
must have stole it.” 

‘* Perhaps it is mislaid.” 

““No, it ain’t; I have looked everywhere. 
I wanted it to clean the barn.” 

“I heard Rover barking dreadfully this 
morning; it waked me up. Did you hear 
anybody round the house, Mr. Richardson? 
Being kept awake by your wound, you would 
be more likely to hear any strange noise.” 

‘Well, Mrs. Clemens, — ahem! — indeed, I 
think there was some one went out of the 
yard last night.” 

‘*That’s it, mother; and that’s who Rover 
was barking at.” 

‘*But how could they get into the barn?” 

““They might have a key, and unlock the 





padlock. Most anything will unlock a pad- 
lock. But you must get another shovel, 
mother.” 

‘*We will wait a while. It may come to 
light, — might get into that load of hay I 
sold, — be pitched up out of the floor with 
the hay. Mr. Richardson, your face seems 
flushed; does your foot pain you?” 

**No, ma’am; it is quite easy now.” 

The excessive soreness of Richardson’s foot 
was occasioned by his use, or rather abuse of 
it. But it recovered rapidly as soon as he be- 
gan to afford it rest, and make the proper 
applications. After enjoying a good night's 
sleep, he told Mrs. Clemens he would like the 
loan of the horse, to ride over to the next 
town after school at night, call on Perk, and 
return in the evening. The next morning, 
when Dan went to feed the pigs, the shovel 
was lying in the pig’s bed, half covered in 
straw. 

**T told you it would come to light, Daniel. 
You used it to clean the pig-pen, and left it 
there. The pigs threw it down, and rooted 
the straw over it.” 

**T didn’t, mother. Haven’t cleaned the 
pig-pen. Mr. Richardson does that; I am 
afraid of the pigs. Somebody stole it, and 
brought it back.” 

‘* Borrowed it, you mean, my dear. You 
should never make such accusations.” 

Dr. Ryan laughed till the tears ran down 
his cheeks when, some time afterwards, Rich 
told him the result of his efforts to obtain the 
leg. 

“Tt is the first time I ever attempted any- 
thing of the kind,” said Rich; “it shall be the 
last. I'll stick to dogs, cats, and rabbits till I 
have money to procure what I need.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





: MEROURY. 
BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


big etrmored was a young Greek god, who, 
although not very truthful or honest, 
managed to attract a great deal of attention 
to himself in various ways. ; 

As a child, he was more than precocious, 
the most remarkable things being related of 
him even in his infancy; and at that early 
age he showed all the cunning and deceit 
that were the predominant traits of his 
character. 

It is said, the very day he was born he 
invented a wonderful lute by killing a tortoise, 
and using its shell to hold the strings of his 
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instrument, which he touched with a small 
stick, and was so delighted with it, that he 
wandered about, playing and singing, until 
night carne on, when he found himself among 
the mountains and the herds of King Admetus. 

Apollo was their keeper, but nowhere in 
sight, and Mercury at once determined to steal 
as many as he could, driving them in all sorts 
of roundabout ways to avoid pursuit and de- 
tection; but an old herdsman, named Battus, 
had quietly watched this proceeding, and tak- 
ing a short cut across the fields, came suddenly 
upon Mercury, and charged him with the theft. 
He was fairly caught, and, confessing his 
crime in a very humble manner, implored 
Battus to say nothing of what he had seen, 
offering him, asa reward for his silence, a very 
fine cow. 

Battus promised the greatest secrecy, and 
Mercury went on; but not feeling quite at 
ease, he stopped, and, by the light of the 
moon, made from small twigs shoes for every 
animal he had, in order to conceal their tracks. 
Then, assuming an entirely different shape 
and appearance, he returned to Battus, and, 
to test his fidelity, asked him if he had seen 
any one pass that way with some cows, 
telling him that they had been stolen, and 
he was in search of them as well as of the 
thief. 

Battus did not seem to know anything about 
it, until Mercury, offering him an ‘additional 
reward, the temptation was too much, and he 
told the whole story, which so enraged Mercu- 
ry, that he dropped his disguise, and turned 
the treacherous Battus into a stone. 

In the mean time Apollo had discovered his 
loss, and while he was wasting the hours in 
loud complaints, Mercury had leisurely pro- 
ceeded on his way to the shores of a river, 
where he refreshed himself, secured his plun- 
der, and then madé all haste back to his 
father’s house, lying down in his cradle like 
the most innocent child in the world; and 
when his pursuers found him, he seemed to 
be fast asleep, holding the lute in his arms. 
But Apollo was not easily deceived, and hav- 

ing good reasons to believe Mercury was the 
thief, shook him roughly by the arm, and de- 
manded the return of his property. 

The artful boy rubbed his eyes, and ap+ 
peared not to understand what all this talk 
meant, until Apollo threatened to kill him on 
the spot, unless he told where he had left the 
cows. Then, with a great deal of crying, he 
asked how ic could be possible for a baby 
like him to commit such a deed, and pointing 
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the threshold in his life. Apollo, completely 
out of patience, would have shot him, but 
found, to his intense mortification, that Mer- 
cury had in some way contrived to steal his 
arrows. 

Finally, they agreed to refer the matter to a 
very wise judge, who decided in favor of 
Apollo, and commanded Mercury to tell where 
he had hidden the animals. He did so, and 
being anxious to obtain Apollo’s good will, 
presented him, at the same time, with his 
newly-invented lute. 

Apollo was delighted; he entirely forgave 
Mercury, and to make the reconciliation 
complete, presented him, in return, with a 
golden wand having the most wonderful 
powers. Withit he could settle all difficul- 
ties, and by its aid conduct the spirits of the 
dying to another world, instructing them in 
the principles of the soul’s immortality, and 
explaining the doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments. . Sleep was also produced by its magic, 
and wakefulness, if he chose. Everything 
discordant was at once brought into harmony 
by the touch of this wand. 

Seeing two quarrelsome serpents engaged 
in a furious battle one day, Mercury struck at 
them with it, and they were instantly subdued, 
becoming gentle and affectionate, coiling them- 
selves around the wand, their heads meeting 
in the most peaceful manner. 

Mercury must have improved as he grew 
up; and although numerous instances of his 
cunning and dexterity in stealing could be 
related, there still seems to be a bright side 
to his character, and we hear of him as the 
protector of learning, taking great interest in 
the arts and sciences, It is said he was the 
first discoverer of: letters, and that he also 
invented weights and measures. 

Merchants especially looked to him as their 
guardian, and he always used his wand to 
settle difficulties that came up in business. 

Everything connected with traffic and gain 
was congenial to Mercury, and a festival was 
held to his honor, annually, at Rome, where 
traders made sacrifices to him, thanking 
him for prosperity, and entreating its con- 
tinuance. 

Shepherds and travellers were often re- 
minded of his watchful care, for the Greeks 
and Romans, in grateful appreciation of his 
services, placed statues of him upon the 
highways and in the footpaths, and erected 
busts to him over their doors. Jupiter em- 
ployed him to carry his commands, and he 
was so polite and insinuating in his address 





to his tender feet, declared he had never crossed 





to the other gods, that they were charmed, 
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and by common consent chose him for their 
special messenger, giving him wings for his 
feet, and a winged cap for his head. He was 
also presented with ‘a little sword, which 
rendered him invisible to others, while he 
could observe everything; and you may be 
sure very little escaped his notice. 

All these honors, however, did not come in 
aday; forat first he condescended to perform 
some of the most menial duties, such as 
sweeping the rooms where the gods supped, 
making their beds, and cheerfully attending 
to all the details of their households. But he 
could not overcome his propensity for thiev- 
ing; and one day, being invited by Vulcan, 
his father’s friend, to visit him at his house, 
he abused the hospitality so freely extended, 
and when Vulcan, in the excess of his good 
will, took Mercury in his arms and caressed 
him, he discovered afterwards that all his 
tools were missing, and knew very well where 
they had gone. 

Venus, also, had suffered in the same man- 
ner. She had heard of this wonderful boy, 
and went to seehim. Mercury was considered 
very handsome, having large, bright eyes, a 
complexion so fair that every one spoke of it, 
and an honest look, that recommended him to 
the most cautious. 

When he was dressed in his fine clothes, 
with his magic wand in his hand, and wings 
all spread, ready to deliver some important 
message, he was really beautiful.e Venus 
thought so too,.and stooped to kiss him. 

She wore a girdle ornamented with precious 
stones, which Mercury saw, and determined to 
possess. He had his little sword with him, 
and making use of its power, he suddenly 
disappeared from the astonished Venus, and 
at the same time her valuable girdle “ took 
to itself wings” and flew away. 

Growing bolder and bolder by so much suc- 
cess, he formed a design ofstealing the thunder- 
bolts, and was only restrained by fear that 
they might be too hot for his fingers.. While 
conferring the greatest benefits upon his 
friends, he did not hesitate to rob them of 
their choicest treasures. Good and evil were 
always striving for the ascendency in his 
mind; and although brilliant talents and for- 
tunate circumstances gave him pre-eminence 
and favor, it is impossible to forget that he 
was a thief. 


i 


——A QUESTION seriously discussed by 
ancient philosophers was, Which ‘was’ first, 
the bird or the egg? J 





THE RELIEF OF LUOKNOW; 
oR, 
JESSIE BROWN. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
[This is founded on an incident of the siege.] 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


PART THE FIRST. 


WAS the colonel’s daughter, 
Jessie Brown was the sergeant’s wife, 

And we worked like loving sisters, 

In the trenches, for dear life. 
She was a Highland lassie, 

While I was English born, 
And we had toiled together in Lucknow, 

From the midnight to the morn. 


Our hearts were very heavy, 
For no succors seemed at hand, 
While around us glared the Sepoys, 
Those tigers of the land. 
Jessie sank into aslumber, | 
With her head upon my knee, 
While I wrestled with the drowsiness 
Which seemed creeping over me. 


But against her Highland vigor 
I matched my English pride; 
And bone and muscle have never 

As yet with honor vied. 
But we were resting near to 
The sentry’s measured beat; 
So I glided into slumber, 
*Neath the pacing of his feet. 


And in my dream I wandered 
To my native land away, 
Where I stood beside my mother, 
As the Queen of blithesome May. 
Then a sudden cry recalled me 
To Lucknow’s trench again: 
*T was Jessie Brown, who shouted, 
In a voice which pierced my brain, — 


**Dinna ye hear it now, men, 
Over the hills awa’? 
*Tis the pibrochs of the Highlander! 
O, God has saved us a’.” 
As though an angel’s trumpet 
Had sounded through the sky, 
The soldiers stood all listening, 
Till my father made reply. 


**'You have been dreaming, Jessie; 
No help for us is nigh; 

The'sound you heard, poor lassie, 
Was the Sepoy’s demon cry! 
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But by the heaven’s above us, 
Before ye lassies fall 

Into those devils’ clutches, 
This hand shall slay ye all!” 


He raised it in the sunlight, 
He raised it white and fair; 
And in its glittering whiteness 
I saw God’s promise there. 


PART THE SECOND. 


But Jessie stood unconscious, 
With her ear pressed to the hill, 

While the bearded warriors round her 
Were as marble statues still. 

Her eyes were fixed and trance-like, 
Her lips were half apart; 

She seemed to hold her breathing, 
Ang to stop her beating heart. 


As I looked on her in stupor, 
She raised her hand on high, 

And then her voice of triumph 
Rang throtigh the earth and sky — 

‘* Now, dinna ye hear the pibroch 
Over the hills awa’! 

*Tis the slogan of the Campbell! 


The grandest of them a’. 


As though a bolt had smote her, 
She fell before us all 
With such a sudden motion 
That I could not break her fall; 
And as I gently raised her 
To rest upon my knee, 
There faintly came upon the air 
The Highland melody. 


Soon we saw the tartan bonnet 
Just rising o’er the hill; 
Then our soldiers gave one deafening shout: 
Methinks I hear it still! 
And on the noble army, 
Through blood, and smoke, and flame, 
Within the gates of Lucknow, 
Like Christ’s salvation came. 


Deep were the manly greetings 
Of the saving and the saved, 
And proudly o’er the ramparts 
The flag of freedom waved. 
While the gallant warriors plighted 
That night, in the brimming glass, 
The ‘‘ health of Jessie Brown, 
The bonnie Highland lass!” 


And sang, “Hail to the pibroch, 
That came o’er the hills awa’! 

And all hail to the Campbells’ slogan, 
The grandest of them a’. 
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KITTY VALE’S EXPERIENCE. 
BY BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 


MY dear Lou, why are girls in books 
» sovery unlike real flesh-and-blood girls? 
and why does a perverse imp, centred some- 
where in my brain, ever tempt me to imitate 
and assume ways which sad experience has 
taught me are fraught with danger and ridi- 
cule, as well as with utter failure? 

I can imagine your despairing expression 
at this moment, for you already divine, in 
part, what I am about to confide to your 
much-tried but friendly soul. Yes, my dear, 
I have once more yielded to my dominant im- 
pulse, and have striven to be somebody, the 
“somebody in a book,” and have, as usual, 
met with most inglorious results. 

You remember how tragic I used to grow 
in the old school days when certain topics were 
discussed in the history recitation, and how 
once I was Mary Queen of Scots a whole week, 
because Madam kept the class back all that 
time, that she might rub some important dates 
more effectually into our stupid little heads. 1 
was glad enough, after that, to drop what I 
had designed for sad and sweet stateliness of 
demeanor, and pull off my ruff and my beads, 
and shake down my elaborately arranged hair, 
in order to plunge with diligence into the 
charactex of Longfellow’s Evangeline, to which 
I devoted myself with exemplary fidelity for 
two days, with the aid of a water-proof cape, 
a picturesque attitude, copied closely from the 
photograph, and mournful eyes fixed upon 
the distant horizon. And shall I ever forget 
the awful shock to my nervous system, and 
Madam’s mingled dignity and disgust when 
she surprised me out on the lawn after the 
evening study hour, with a big shade hat on 
my head, the gardener’s rake in my hand, 
and, O, impropriety fearful to contemplate! 
bare feet, ‘‘ doing” Maud Muller to the best 
of my ability? 

‘** Miss Kitty Vale, what freak is this? Why 
are you out at this hour?” 

Miss Kitty Vale’s tongue clave to the roof 
of her mouth, and not a word spaké she; but 
ever lower and lower she shrank, endeavoring 
to conceal from Madam’s Argus eyes, by 
means of the hem of an exceedingly short petti- 
coat, the appalling spectacle of ten cold little 
toes, curling up uncomfortably in the damp 
grass. Presently Madam spies a small heap 
lying near. She glances suspiciously ; — it is 





safe to say Madam always did glance suspi- 
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ciously, if she glanced at all; — perhaps fif- 
teen years’ experience in an Institute for 
Young Ladies had curdled the original genial 
current of her soul. She sniffs the genuine 
inimitable Kaufmann sniff; — she stoops, and 
she triumphantly raises from the ground a 
stocking — ¢wo stockings! a slipper — ¢wo 
slippers! and the enormity of my crime is 
revealed. For a mgment Madam is too hor- 
rified to give utterance to what her outraged 
sensibilities suggest. Then, with the majesty 
of all lady-principals concentrated in that one 
sublime presence, pointing, with the air of a 
tragedy-queen, to the evidences of my guilt, 
she ejaculates, — 

*¢ Put those on, Miss Catherine Vale, and 
retire this instant to your dormitory.” 

As I hastened away, the deep masculine 
tone, in which it was Madam’s habit to ad- 
dress the most utterly depraved of the many 
culprits who trembled before her dread tribu- 
nal, gave me tounderstand thatI might present 
myself, at ten the following morning, in her 
private library. 

What do you think were my emotions as I 
left that august form? Regret at being found 
out, and horror at the prospect of the hundred 
lines of solid French prose, which stupendous 
trial to my memory my prophetic soul assured 
me would be my doom? No, a thousand times 
no! The penalty of my transgression I was 
prepared to endure without a murmur, for I 
had attained my object, and had experienced 
Maud Muller’s exact sensations, at least so far 
as being a *‘ barefoot maiden ” was concerned, 
No regret for myself filled my heart, but only 
supreme contempt for Madam’s wretched pro- 
saic nature, to which the unusual combination 
of a rake, a ragged dress, — torn expressly for 
the occasion, in order to copy faithfully the 
‘‘tattered gown” mentioned in the poem, — 
a shade hat, and an attitude, failed to suggest 
‘* sweet Maud Muller.” 

Ah, Lou, three long years have gone since 
that feat, and wise eighteen can now perceive 
what in the old days we should have called the 
** ridiculosity ” of it. How, then, shall I ven- 
ture to tell what has just befallen me at the 
instigation of that same ruling passion which 
led me to act out Maud Muller on the sacred 
precincts of Madam Kaufmann’s lawn? 

Let me make my confession from the be- 
ginning. It was all that dear, delightful, 
lovely Mrs. Whitney’s fault. ‘We Girls” 
worked me up to a state of frenzy. When all 
the critics spoke of its exquisite naturalness, 
and of the sweet pictures of young, fresh girl- 
hood it contained, I, ingenuous child as I was, 
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believed them. And when; entranced, I pored 
over the fascinating pages descriptivd of cook- 
ingand kitchen work, which, under Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s magic pen glow with poetic inspiration, I 
too longed to array myself in a violet muslin, 
and ‘with pansies in my hair, and the ther- 
mometer ninety in the shade, receive my visi- 
tors in the kitchen, where,with one hand in an 
apple-pudding and the other extended blandly 
to greet the coming guests, I would, in an 
engaging manner, exchange with them the 
compliments of the season. It seemed like a 
new life dawning before me. ‘There are natu- 
ral cooks, just as there are natural musicians, 
and mamma says I am, by nature, more cook 
than musician; but cooking in the old way 
was a different thing altogether. My precon- 
ceived notion of cooking was that it was work, 
sometimes agreeable, sometimes the reverse, 
but always genuine work; and whenever my 
aspirations have flown kitchenward, I have 
thought it wise to envelop myself from top to 
toe in a huge apron, and prepare to use my 
muscles and my mind energetically, and to 
anticipate possible disturbances and convul- 
sions in the rough kitchen world, believing 
that beaten eggs.may spatter sometimes, and 
flour may fly, and milk may spill, be hands 
never so skilful and. steady. 

Erroneous impressions! Relics of bygone 
barbarism! Consult ‘‘ We Girls,” and with 
ineffable ease and grace scrape greasy kettles 
and frying-pans; invite your young gentlemen 
friends to help you sprinkle and fold the 
clothes; prepare dinner on an August noon 
with serene coolness; read sermons from table 
legs, and moral aphorisms from dish-wipers; 
sail, with a charm indescribable, through the 
troublous sea of general housework, and at 
the same time let your calm, undisturbed 
mind imbibe all possible zsthetic influences 
from fair summer landscapes and glorious 
sunsets; keep your music, French, and Ger- 
man always ready to come at your bidding, 
and be well posted in all the current literature 
of the day. Hurrah! This is the new re- 
gime! ‘*The king is dead: Long live the 
king!” 

Such, my dear Lou, were my enthusiastic 
reflections; and so great was my desire to in- 
augurate in our household this dynasty of 
grace and elegance, that I watched and waited 
impatiently enough until Fate came to my aid, 
and summoned mamma to the city on a shop- 
ping expedition, while Jane, the cook, was 
called away to see a “cousin,” who, fortu- 
nately for me, had ‘‘ just coomed over from 
the owld countree, mum.” Left in command, 
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I graciously offered to the delighted Sarah a 
day’s leave of absence, and at ten A. M.I 
stood monarch of all I surveyed, eager to do 
my utmost towards producing a beautiful lit- 
tle idyl in our spacious, convenient, but ter- 
ribly matter-of-fact old kitchen. 

I “ laughed all over with glee,” and began. 
First, I put on a fresh white linen dress, 
which I selected with a view to its pastoral 
simplicity. My hair was crimped as usual. 
Mrs. Whitney’s girls all wear crimped hair— 
a fashion both sensible and becoming, in my 
opinion. I was, therefore, appropriately ar- 
rayed. : 

I advanced to the kitchen. I confess it did 
not look idyllic in the least; in fact, its con- 
dition, at my first glance, appeared hopeless. 
But courage, Kitty Vale, I said to my sinking 
heart. Shall your ardor be daunted by a few 
gridirons out of place, an unswept floor, and 
the breakfast dishes piled up in an appalling 
heap, surmounted by buttery fragments of 
muffins, and enlivened by gay patches of om- 
élet? Is it true, by the carelessness of Irish 
Jane, who departed, leaving her work to Irish 
Sarah, who in her turn dikewise departed, 
leaving her work, it may be, to the four winds 
of heaven, that your superb Whitneyesque 
principles are to be undermined? This is but 
an accident,—a ‘*stump” Mrs. Whitney 
might call it, — and accidents are common to 
therace. Think how ‘‘ We Girls,” in such an 
emergency, would glide about, and triumph, 
as by magic, over the confusion, and the grid- 
irons, and the dirt. So I cheered myself on- 
ward, and being, temporarily, ‘* We Girls,” 
valiantly plunged into the work. 

I swept the floor; it was dirty, and my dress 
was white; the natural consequence was, that 
the dress lost, as the floor gained, freshness, 
and somehow, with the dust in my eyes, I 
could not feel poetical. I calmly ignored this 
result, and continued. I next attacked the 
dishes. As housekeepers express it, some of 
them had “ stood over night,” and their name 
was legion; it was therefore no light task to 
wash them carefully and well, and arrange 
them on their respective shelves. I never did 
enjoy washing dishes, and the anticipated 
coleur de rose failed to float about these, and 
the gridiron, whose turn came next, and the 
frying and washing-pans, and the necessary 
scouring and scraping. 

At the end of two hours I began to experi- 
ence a certain undefined dissatisfaction, ‘‘a 
vague unrest, and a nameless longing.” I 
had worked hard, and with good effect; but 
where was the bliss of it? I discerned a few 
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black smooches on’ my gown, my hands 
‘smelled of kitchen soap, and I was unable to 
perceive the remotest suggestion of rapture in 
my heart. 

Already somewhat saddéned and subdued, 
but still endeavoring to live up to my high 
ideal, I invented a screen to conceal the stove 
from the dining-table, and with a tall clothes- 
horse, imitated the structures erected for the 
same purpose by the lofty genius of ‘* We 
Girls.” 

I will not weary you with every detail of my 
dinner preparations. There were numberless 
steps to be taken: Itookthem. I found some 
chickens ready to roast; remembering that 
they were one of the traditionary repasts in 
‘*We Girls,” with a momentary return to 
cheerfulness, I consigned them to the oven. - 
I recalled that fluent, graceful description of 
the roasting process, the mention of the 
“ restful change ” of putting the fowls into the 
oven, the “ drifting out upon the piazza when 
the fresh dredgings of flour were getting their 
brown,” the glances of those fair, sweet girls 
at the last Atlantic, their care of their plants, 
and the pleasant sound of the piano — all these 
little delights, ‘‘ between-times,” according to 
the book. It was beautiful, but I could not 
reproduce it. My plants and my piano were 
as if they were not, and I realized, with a de- 
spairing consciousness of inferiority to ‘‘ We 
Girls, that if ‘*I intended to cook that dinner 
well, I must give ny whole mind to it, and 
that I could not “ drift.” 

The kitchen grew very warm. So did I. 
My cheeks burned furiously, and my hair 
hung down over my forehead in short, straight 
locks. Then came my first real doubt of 
those “Girls.” How could they put their 
several pretty crimped heads in an oven, 
watching up chickens on a summer noon, and 
manage to keep cool? They did not; they 
could not. It was incredible; impossible. 
Heat is heat, and has its undeniable effects 
upon mortal frames and complexions. , 

I felt sceptical, sarcastic, and disagreeable 
as I washed and peeled the potatoes and put 
them onto boil, and gloomily set the table 
on the other side of the screen. 

The “Girls” had currant jelly with their 
chicken. I toiled up stairs to the store-room 
for some. I saw myself reflected lugubriously 
in mirrors as I passed — flushed face, soiled 
dress, woe-begone mouth, drawn down at the 
corners. I glanced into my own room. How 
white and dainty it looked, and cool, and in- © 
viting! Ilonged to shut myself in for a com- 





‘fortable prolonged toilet, and emerge, looking 
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like Kitty Vale instead of Biddy. McDuster. 
On the landing I stood irresolute, holding in 
my grimy hand a tumbler of jelly, and de- 
bating whether any longer ‘to be, or.not to 
be,” ‘* We Girls.” As a humble imitation of 
them, individually or collectively, I was not, 
it was evident, a success. I had thus far failed 
in their peculiar forte, viz., uniting the Real 
and the Ideal in such a confused, heterogene- 
ous mass that you can’t tell one from the oth- 
er. I had almost decided to yield to stern re- 
ality, and acknowledge myself defeated, when 
the sound of approaching wheels caused me 
to hurriedly look out of the hall window; and 
I saw coming along leisurely. through the 
grove a brown pony-phaeton, which, from its 
shape, I recognized as little Miss Stuart's. 
I met her at the beach last summer, you recol- 
lect, and took a great fancy to her. She was 
probably visiting in our neighborhood, and 
without waiting for me, had driven over in- 
formally to announce herself. How sweet 
of her; but what should I do? 

I have seen a painting representing some 
peasant girls, who, gathering shells on a 
dangerous coast, unwisely wander too far out 
upon the rocks, until the treacherous waves 
completely cut off their retreat. While one 
sister kneels, imploring the Virgin’s aid, and 
one, a little child, shuddering, hides her face 
in the stern, impassable cliff which towers per- 
pendicularly far above them, the central figure 
stands erect and stiff, as if frozen with horror, 
and gazes with wide-open eyes, full of inde- 
scribable agony, at the ‘* cruel, hungry foam,” 
which, ever rising higher, and creeping near- 
er, will soon ingulf her. In like manner did Z 
gaze upon Mae Stuart’s pony-carriage, stead- 
ily advancing through the grove. And as you, 
after that fearful drive, when the horses ran so 
furiously, and the carriage was finally over- 
thrown, discovered—hours after the dangerwas 
past —clinched tightly in your hand the water- 
lily, whose perfume you were breathing as your 
party left the lake at sunset, and started joy- 
fully on the homeward drive, and which, in all 
your terror and subsequent excitement, you 
had unconsciously still retained, so I, after 
this crisis, found that I had unconsciously 
clutched that jelly tumbler as I marched down 
to open the front door, For a wild resolve 
had seized me. I would not give up! The 
very fact of the imminent danger staring me 
in the face spurred me on. I would continue 
to be ‘* We Girls,” come what might, and Miss 
Stuart had come, and had rung. 

She stood upon the step, a vision of exqui- 





site freshness. A shadow of a doubt stole into 
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those great, honest, gray eyes, as she extend- 
ed her, card, and asked, — 

‘*Is Miss Vale at home?” 

I could not.speak. This was certainly too 
much too bear. I execrated the memory of 
** We Girls,” but even then would not desert 
my leaders. 

As she saw my countenance assume a deep- 
er vermilion, she blushed faintly herself, and 
holding out her hand, — I never shall see lay- 
ender gloves again without thinking of that 
horrid moment! — she said, — 

‘“‘I beg a thousand pardons, Miss Vale; I 
did not recognize you for an instant; one 
changes so much in a year, you know.” 

QO, dear, dear! What would ‘‘ We Girls” 
have said? Some wise thing, with an under- 
current of twofold meaning, about the ‘‘ nexts,” 
and the farthest-offs, and the betwixts! I 
knew perfectly well what was required, and 
recalled how ‘‘ Rosamond,” under very trying 
circumstances, talked with a ‘‘ resolutely 
beautiful repose; ” but, as the boys say, life 
was ‘‘ too many” for me at that moment, and 
I could not collect my scattered faculties suf- 
ficiently to quote or to originate a remark. 
Whatever else had failed me, my tongue had 
rarely refused to perform the duties of its 
office. I managed, after an awful pause, to 
ejaculate, in a queer voice, — 

“JT am very glad to see you, Miss Stuart. 
Won't you come in?” 

Then I ushered her past the wide-open 
doors of the drawing-room, past the hospita- 
ble library and cheerful sitting-room, past 
everything agreeable, out into that hot, abom- 
inable kitchen! I wag as if possessed by an 
evil spirit. I could not retract or abandon 
my models! I think that I feit like the Wan- 
dering Jew, impelled by remorseless Fate to 
pursue a weary, never-ending course. 

I began to take updinner. As I placed the 
chickens on a platter, Miss Stuart, whom 
amazement had rendered for a time speech- 
less, said pleasantly, — 

*‘You seem busy. I'm not very experienced 
in such matters, or I would offer to assist you. 
Your cook has left you suddenly, I presume. . 
Servants are such a trouble when one lives in 
the country, mamma says.” 

She was trying to make the best of circum- 
stances. How pretty she “looked, perched 
daintily on that stiff old kitchen chair! and 
how faultlessly neat! Was I ever as neat as 
that? But a remark from me was demanded. 
I quoted the first expression which suggested 
itself from my guide-book in these perilops 
paths. 
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“*T seek to ‘ sublimate the vulgar need.’” 

** Ah, indeed,” replied Miss Stuart, in some 
trepidation. 

She hadn’t the faintest idea what I meant, 
and I am sureI hadn’t. I then tried to look 
at her with ‘soulful eyes,” like those men- 


tioned in that fatal book, but fear I failed in | 


that, as in everything else, except the mere 
cooking; there I succeeded, and my chickens 
were beautifully browned. 

As I commenced to dish up the potatoes, I 
felt discouraged. Things had conspired 
against me. It was the ‘‘ Total Depravity of 
Inanimate Objects.” Perhaps it would be 
well to venture on original observation, after 
the style of the young women whom I was 
striving to resemble. So, lifting a potato, and 
gazing significantly at Miss Stuart, I said, — 

** See where its eyes were. Do your eyes 
look within, or without, or across?” 

Her eyes at that moment looked unques- 
tionably anxious, if not alarmed, and she said 
earnestly, — 

**T beg your pardon, Miss Vale, but are you 
quite well to-day?” 

I was preparing a reply, when the door-bell 
rang. My guest sprang up quickly. 

**Tf you will allow me, Miss Kitty, I will 
open the door for you. I think it is only 
mamma. She intended to drive over about 
this time.” 

Presently I heard voices in the hall, and 
caught among Miss Stuart’s rapid, low re- 
marks, the words, ‘*‘ Flushed face, and talks 
so queerly! Do come out.” It was plain the 
young lady thought me laboring under 
temporary insanity. I would undeceive her.- 
With a steaming hot potato on the end of a 
fork just as I had lifted it from the kettle, I 
advanced to meet the elegant Mrs. Stuart. 
She greeted me cordially, kissed my glazed 
cheek, airily ignored the potato, said how 
much my eyes always reminded her of mam- 
ma, and smilingly followed me to the kitchen, 
where she seated herself, and chatted lightly, 
all the time watching me with half-concealed 
amusement, as I put the last potato in the 
dish, and placed it with the chickens on the 
table. Conscious of my hands, and thinking 
even in my desperation of those wonderful 
ones in ‘‘ We Girls” that never after any 
household work needed more than a delicate 
dip in a finger-bowl, I drew some chairs to 
the table, and, after cutting some bread and 
filling the water-pitcher, I summoned every 
remaining spark of courage to my aid, and, 
with a secret shudder, invited the ladies to 
lunch. Mrs. Stuart rose. 
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‘* My dear child,” she said, in a motherly 
way, ‘* what are you trying to do?” 

Shall I tell you what I did do then? I 
dropped my poor, tired, throbbing head on 
the table, and burst into tears. 

‘* What is it, dear?” she asked. 

The kind voice conquered me. 
out incoherently, — 

‘*] was being ‘ We Girls,’ and it won’t come 
right.” 

She looked puzzled; then with a keen, com- 
prehensive glance at the table, the screen, my 
dress, — once, alas! white, — she drew my 
arm within hers, and said, — 

‘* Ah, you were playing ‘ We Girls’? Now 
I'll play something. I'll be your mamma, and 
I'll tell you what I wish you to do. Go right 
to your own room, take off your dress, put on 
a wrapper, and lie down until I call you.” 

I went, as if in a dream, and did exactly as 
she had directed; and when I heard a knock 
at my door, and Miss Stuart saying, ‘‘ Mam- 
ma sent me to cail you, Miss Kitty; lunch is, 
ready if you are,” I sprang up, surprised to 
find that I had slept soundly a half hour, and 
that I felt much refreshed. I left that room 
after dressing, a cooler and happier girl than 
I had entered it. The incubus ‘‘ We Girls” 
had disappeared, and I was nobody but Kitty 
Vale. 

I found the ladies in the dining-room, 
which was cool and slightly darkened. Upon 
the table were delicate bits of chicken, a dish 
of fruit, thin buttered slices of bread, and 
some sweetmeats. Mrs. Stuart quietly re- 
marked that she had taken a liberty with an 
old friend’s home, and had invaded the store- 
room, seizing what she wished. 

I felt like a guest rather than the hostess, 
as I listened to their pleasant chat, in which 
they made no allusion to my astounding con- 
duct. Mamma returned soon after, and while 
she and Mrs. Stuart sat on the piazza, and 
talked over the ‘‘dear old days of life long | 
ago,” Miss Mae and I started off for a drive: 
as we looked each other in the face, and re- 
membered that kitchen scene, we both burst 
into a hearty laugh, and the ice was broken. 
I confided my troubles to her, and we had a 
free and frank interchange of opinion, in 
which she admitted that she had really 
thought me demented, I looked and appeared 
so very strangely. 

There, my dear, is my last experience. You 
will sympathize with my misfortunes, I know, 
even while you condemn my absurdities. The 
real fault was that adorable Mrs. Whitney’s, I 
shall always protest. She is so sweet in her 


I sobbed 








little original ways, her books are so full of 
wit, and freshness, and goodness, and bewitch- 
ing Leslie Goldthwaites and Faith Gartneys, 
that it grieves me to think where she led me with 
that extravagant, improbable, ¢mfossible fic- 
tion, which reads like veritable history! To be 
sure there were four of ‘* We Girls,” including 
the mother, and there was only one of me; 
but then I certainly attempted, in that simple 
dinner, far less than a fourth of the ordinary 
day's work of a household; and think of the 
front work, and the work up stairs, and down 
stairs, and in the lady’s chamber, and every- 
where and always necessary in a family con- 
sisting, like theirs, of six persons who did their 
own sewing, constantly made and received 
visits, and cultivated the polite arts. It fairly 
makes me dizzy to imagine beings so super- 
humanly endowed. 

When the critics say that this idyllic house- 
work is beautiful, natural, womanly, home- 
like, I retort, they are men, and men don’t 
know. How should men know what the real 
drudgery of housework is? 

And, Lou, we other girls do not converse in 
that vague, mysterious way with the vast un- 
der-current flowing along all the time; if we 
did, we should not seem sane. There are 
occasional moments of excitement and emo- 
tion when one is speaking with a dear friend, 
—not to a stranger, to anybody, — and when 
involuntarily the suggestion of a deeper two- 
fold meaning comes of itself to the surface ; but 
such moments do not constantly recur, as in 
“We Girls.” It would be carrying one’s 
heart, with all its own pet fancies, on one’s 
sleeve. 

Hereafter, dear Lou, I shall, as of old, don 
that time-honored apron when I appear on 
kitchen duty, and I shall change and freshen 
my toilet when I pass on to lighter employ- 
ment and amusement, believing that things so 
diametrically opposed as German love-songs 
and gridirons, tea-roses and frying-pans, 
white dresses and coal dust, poetry and dish- 
wipers, fresh novels and greasy kettles, in 
short, the parlor and the kitchen, cannot be 
indiscriminately mixed with impunity; and 
though a fair knowledge of the arts of both is 
a desideratum in a girl’s education, one 
should not force its way into the other. Life 
is smoother when neither strays from its 
proper sphere. 

Are you overpowered by my wisdom? It is 
the result of my recent lesson, and means, 
condensed, that the kitchen, important as it is 
in the happiness of the household, is by no 
means an earthly paradise. 
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Write soon, and tell me you forgive me for 
being an absurd Kitty VALE. 


P.S. In remembrance of my sufferings, 
I intend to inscribe above our kitchen door, 
in large and impressive characters, the sol- 
emn injunction, — 

‘‘ ABANDON SENTIMENT, YE WHO 
ENTER HERE.” 





A REPROOF. 


BY MISS EUNICE E. COMSTOCK. 


AID MARGERY, why are you sitting 
So silent and idle to-night? 
’Tis long since you wrought at your knitting, 
Or noted the swift moments flitting: 
Say, deem you such idleness right? 


O, why, when the embers fall thicker, 
Do your hazel eyes open so wide? 
And why, when the yellow flames flicker, . 
Do your pulse, and your breathing, grow 
quicker? 
And why with their flashes subside? 


What visions, what splendors in seeming, 
Can repay such extravagant cost? 

I pray you, have done with your dreaming: — 

Let your deft fingers soon be redeeming 
What your hour of idling has lost. 


Dame Dorothea, over your spinning, — 
With the future before you so fair, — 
Did you never fall dreaming and sinning, 

Your dream over and over beginning, 
And forget you were treading on air? 


Can it be that Dame Dorothea blushes? 
Her distaff falls down to the floor— 

O’er her old heart an olden dream rushes; 

And deep grew night’s murmurous hushes, 
While wo dream where oze dreamt before. 





—— It is said a nobleman for a great of- 
fence was condemned by the church to live 
three years in a monastery, and to eat only 
the weeds which grew in the cloistered gar- 
den. Here he found celery,blanched in the 
shady beds, and it became his favorite food. 
When his penance ended he transplanted the 
weed into his garden, and put it in trenches 
to bleach it crisp and tender. He thus intro- 
duced it to other noblemen; soon it became 
fashionable, and has ever since been esteemed 





a luxury. 
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VIENNA. 
BY MARY GRANGER CHASE. 


Fro the first of May until the last of 
November of this year, a World’s Fair 
is to be held in the capital of Austria. It 
will be-far grander than any previous exhibi- 
tion ofthe kind, and the building preparing 
for it-is said to be the largest that men ever 
attempted to erect. In Spain, Italy, and 
throughout Europe, intense interest is felt in 
this International Exposition. China is to 
send a great deal to it; Japan, also, espe- 
cially in the way of reptiles, insects, birds, and 
fishes. The Congress of the United States and 
President Grant have taken measures for our 
own country to share in the work and benefits 
of the great gathering, and it is settled that 
among our contributions are to be models of 
our public school-houses. Doubtless we shall 
be, as a nation, well represented among the 
immense numbers of foreigners attracted to 
the imperial city next summer. These visitors 
will not only enjoy the rare privilege of hav- 
ing the wonderful natural and artistic pro- 
ductions of all the civilized nations of the 
globe brought to their eyes and hands at once, 
but they will find the old historic city itself a 
singular and interesting place, and will under- 
stand why a popular German song says, — 

“There is but one imperial town, there is but one Vienna!” 





The Austrian capital has been pronounced 
the least part of itself, for almost any one could 
walk round the city proper within an hour, 
and through it in a quarter of an hour. Yet 
this little spot contains nearly sixty thousand 
inhabitants. It is surrounded by a broad, 
open green ring, which was the glacis when 
the town was fortified, and is now laid out with 
lovely walks and fine acacia and chestnut 
trees. Beyond this pleasant, grassy prome- 
nade are the suburbs, four and thirty in num- 
ber, and comprising ten times as much space 
as the inner town, though only seven times as 
many people. From the relation of city and 
suburbs, Vienna has been compared to “a 
diamond surrounded by thirty-four emeralds,” 
and also to ‘‘an ancient dame with her more 
or less well-grown daughters.” 

The old town is the fashionable quarter. , 
Here are the palaces of the emperor and 
the principal nobility, the most interesting 
churches and public buildings, and splendid 
shops, with very elaborate and tasteful signs. 
In the suburbs the streets are broad, well 
paved, and handsome; but those in the town, 
though cleanly, are crooked, very narrow, and 
all run to one centre, like the spokes of a wheel, 
or the threads of a spider’s web; and as the 
houses are very high, the city is dark, except- 
ing just at midday, when the sun does manage 
to look in. There are no sidewalks, and 
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pedestrians are compelled to keep constant 
watch over their toes, and sometimes to jump 
on to the steps of a carriage, to save themselves 
from being crushed by it. Corner houses have 
large slanting stones with iron caps, and rings 
as thick as a man’s finger, for vehicles to strike 
against. It is a custom in Vienna to build 
houses around court-yards, and let them, in 
stories or flats, to different families. The 
average is about forty occupants to a house; 
but some houses are little towns by themselves, 
and produce immense sums of rent. There is 
one which has ten courts, two hundred and 
twelve dwellings, and twelve hundred inhab- 
itants. Another has six courts, over thirty 
staircases, three hundred dwellings, and two 
thousand inhabitants. 

As one approaches Vienna, before the city 
itself can be seen at all, the south tower of St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral is discerned. This church 
stands in the very heart of the old quarter, 
and is one of the most lovely specimens of 
Gothic architecture to be found in the world. 
It dates back to the middle ages, and not only 
is its exterior exquisitely harmonious, grace- 
ful, and rich in tracery, curious carving, and 
monuments, and the doorways very beautiful ; 
but the height of the ceiling, the soft, dim, re- 
ligious light, the deep, uniform tint of color- 
ing, the highly decorated pillars, elaborately 
wrought pulpit, brilliant old painted glass, 
and impressive pictures, give to the whole in- 
terior ‘‘ the airof a holy museum.” The south 
spire is a most delicate’ masterpiece of perfo- 
rated stone, not actually attached to the church, 
but shooting up beside it from the ground, 
regularly and gradually diminishing in arches 
and buttresses, until it reaches the height of 
over four hundred feet. The Viennese often 
speak of this graceful pyramid as “ Stephen,” 
as though it were a living friend. Mosses grew 
in profusion in this old tower; and hawks, 
jackdaws, crows, and spiders have their home- 
steads here, while of bats, fifty were killed, 
when some years ago the watchmen in self-de- 
fence, hunted them to their holes. The roof of 
the cathedral is covered with colored tiles, which 
form a double-headed eagle — the crest of Aus- 
tria. This is supposed to be the largest figure 
of 2 bird in the world. It is one hundred and 
eighty feet wide, from the end of one wing to 
that of the other. Each eye is formed of four 
gilded tiles, and each beak contains thirty. 
The view from the summit of the tower 1s 
exceedingly grand, taking in not only the busy 
city and its bright suburbs, and the Danube, 
but also Napoleon Bonaparte’s battle-fields, the 
Island of Lobau, and the villages of Wagram, 
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Aspern, and Essling. A tourist in Vienna, 
some years ago, said of a lookout from the top 
of one of the side towers of the cathedral, — 
‘*This summit is formed like the leaves of a 
rose, flattened at the top, and affording just 
space enough for two human feet. ‘We ascend- 
ed accordingly, and perched like squirrels on 
the topmost branch of a tree. The beautiful 
city of Vienna lay at our feet. It was a most 


lovely, calm, clear day. We heard and saw 
all that was passing in the city; even the songs 
of the canary birds in the windows of some 
houses ascended to us, and we could see the 
butterflies fluttering over the house-tops in 
search of some green spot in this (for them) 
We could have told a gentle- 


dreary waste. 





St. Stephen’s Cathedral. 
man we saw walking below, where the brother 
was, of whom he was in search; for we saw 
him at the same time driving at his leisure 
on the glacis. This glacis, which surrounds 
the inmost core of the city with its broad, 
green ring, lends the panorama its principal 
ornament; it causes the whole scene to fall 
into picturesque parts, and permits the fine 
rows of houses in the suburbs to be seen to 
full advantage. They lie round the outer edge 
of.the glacis like white flowers in a wreath 
of green leaves. The tower-keeper named to 
us all the market-places, streets, houses, and 
palaces we saw beneath, showed us the Danube, 
the first range of the Carpathian Mountains, 
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the Styrian Alps, and the roads that lead to Ger- 
many, Moravia, Bohemia, Italy, and Hungary.” 

Near the cathedral is a square called the 
Stock-im-Eisen Platz (the Iron Tree Place), 
—awhimsical name with a whimsical origin. 
When thé church was built, it was outside the 
walls of the city, and the forest reached to the 
spot. In time the woods vanished before the 
steadily growing town, until only the trunk 
of one tree was left; and this was spared, be- 
cause dedicated to the welfare of working-men. 
Each artisan who entered the city drove a 
nail into the tree, asa token of his arrival, and 
his possession of astrong rightarm. Finally, 
the stock, with its millions of nails, and iron 
hoops to preserve it, has become a post of iron, 
yet, all the time retaining the outline of a tree, 
and has given its name to the square. 


The Church of the Convent of the Capu- 
chins is interesting, because it contains the 
tombs of the imperial family. The bodies of 
all who have Hapsburg blood in their veins 
are deposited here, while their bowels are 
placed in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, and their 
hearts are preserved in silver urns in the sub- 
terranean Loretto Chapel of the Church of 
the Augustines. Strangers are permitted to 
visit the burial-place of the Capuchins under 
the guidance of one of the old monks, with 
his russet habit and cowl, white cord round 
his waist, and a lantern, or an antique Roman 
lamp, in his hand. There are over seventy 
large, oblong, and generally bronze coffins, 
ranged against the wall. Among the most 
elegant is that of the Emperor Joseph I., 
which is of massive silver, and that of Maria 
Theresa, who is called the Queen Elizabeth 
of Austria. A plain coffin, in a corner, holds 
the dust of a certain countess, who was Maria 
Theresa’s governess. The great queen, as a 
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mark of esteem and gratitude, made a place 
for the remains of her friend and teacher in 
the tomb of the imperial family. For thirteen 
years Maria Theresa herself descended into 
this sombre vault, every Friday, to pray and 
weep beside the remains of her husband. 
One of the coffins most recently deposited 
here contains the body of the unfortunate 
Maximilian, who attempted, during our civil 
war, to secure forhimself the throne of Mexico. 
Near the casket of Francis I. is an unadorned 
copper coffin, with a raised cross upon it, and 
the words ‘‘ Nafoleonis Gallie Imperatoris 
Filius,” &c. Were lies the mortal part of 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s only son, the titular King 
of Rome, who died at Vienna, in 1832, at the 
age of twenty-one years. He.is said to have 
been an amiable prince, and he was the favor- 
ite of his grandfather, Francis I., who survived 
him but three years. They were constantly 
together in life, and the emperor desired that 
in the sepulchre their bodies should not be 
separated. 

The Emperor Francis was almost idolized 
by the people, so paternal was his home rule. 
Every Wednesday he devoted certain hours to 
the reception ‘of any of his subjects who had 
petitions or complaints to lay before him, and 
people who felt unjustly treated travelled 
hundreds of miles to tell their story to the 
emperor himself. On one occasion, Francis 
met, in one of the streets of Vienna, the body 
of a poor woman which was being borne to the 
grave unattended. Ue asked why the friends 
of the deceased did not accompany her to her 
burial. The reply was, “‘ She has no friends.” 
‘‘Then we will be her friends,” said the 
emperor; and, taking off his hat, he followed 
the remains to the grave. About two years 
after the death of Francis I., Mrs. Trollope, 
the mother of the well-known novelist, was 
in Vienna on the day called by the Germans, 
Poor Souls’ Day, which is spent in visiting 
the graves of departed friends, and offering 
masses for their souls. On this occasion, the 
crypt of the Capuchin Church was open to 
the people, and Mrs. Trollope says the old 
and the young, the rich and the poor, thronged 
to the casket of Francis I., and wept and 
sobbed as though overwhelmed with grief. 
In the evening of the same day Mrs. Trollope 
was ata party, and spoke of her surprise at 
the great emotion she had witnessed in the 
morning. ‘ 

‘‘Had you known the emperor,” said all 
who heard her, “ it would have caused you no 
astonishment.” 

‘Would it surprise you,” asked a lady pres- 
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ent, ‘‘ to see children weeping at the grave of 
a father? The emperor was more than a fa- 
ther to us.” 

The present Emperor of Austria, Francis 
Joseph, goes once a year, shuddering and 
shrinking, into the solemn gloom of the Loretto 
Chapel, to pray amidst the silver urns which 
enshrine the hearts of the deceased members 
of his family. The church to which this 
chapel belongs is the parish church of the 
court, and contains the masterpiece of the 
famous Italian artist Canova. It is the monu- 
ment of the Archduchess Christine. He spent 
seven years upon it, and after his death the 
sculptor, who was asked to devise a fitting 
monument for him, felt that he could execute 
nothing that would be so worthy of his 
brother-artist’s greatness as a copy of this 
tomb; and that is what marks Canova's own 
burial-place in Venice. 

The Votsf Kirche (Votive Church), which is 
in the suburbs, is a new, elaborate, and very 
costly Gothic structure, built by public sub- 
scription, in memory of the hair-breadth 
escape of the present emperor from an attempt 
to assassinate him in 1853, when he was but 
three and twenty years of age. The founda- 
tion-stone was brought from the Mount of 
Olives, and it was laid by Francis Joseph 
himself in 1856. 

An older church of interest is that called 
St. Karl, which was built between 1713 and 
1737 by the benevolent Emperor Charles VI., 
in fulfilment of a vow that he made when in 
the former year, the plague was devastating his 
capital. Two lofty columns, at each side of 
the building, show, in winding bass-reliefs, 
events in the life of Count Carlo Borromeo, a 
celebrated saint in the Roman Catholic church; 
but they make the edifice look somewhat like a 
Turkish mosque with its minarets. 

The Imperial Arsenal in Vienna is open to 
visitors every day, by tickets obtained at the 
office of the minister of war. Here may be 
seen, festooned around the walls of the court- 
yard, the enormous chain of eight thousand 
links, which the Turks, when they besieged 
the city, under Sultan Solyman, in 1529, threw 
across the Danube to impede the navigation 
of the river. Again, in 1683, the Turks, com- 
manded by the Grand Vizier Kara Mustapha, 
laid siege to Vienna; and then the city was 
saved by the gallant Pole, Sobieski, and the 
Duke of Lorraine. Sobieski’s. armor 1s pre- 
served in this museum, and also the green 
standard of Mahomet, captured in the battle 
hegained. A great variety of cannons stored 
in this arsenal, and one small field-piece is 
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known as ‘‘ die Amsel” (the blackbird). Two 
hundred thousand stand of arms are at pres- 
ent kept in readiness here, and fortified bar- 
racks for ten thousand men. In apother 
arsenal in the town is shown the immense 
blood-red standard the Duke of Lorraine 
took from the Turks, and the head of the 
Vizier Kara Mustapha, the cord with which 
he was strangled when he returned in defeat 
from his expedition, and the shirt covered with 
Arabic inscriptions from the Koran. 

The Ambras Museum occupies seven rooms, 
and contains numerous wonders. Here are 
the horse-tail standard and quiver of old 
Kara Mustapha, the tomahawk of Montezuma, 
Emperor of Mexico, and a nail, two feet long, 
and weighing forty-two pounds, from the 
famous Pantheon at Rome. And here is a 
set of toys made for the children of Francis 


The Church a St Charles 1 Soreness 


I. of France and Eleanor of Austria. Think 
of looking at the very playthings wrought for 
the children of the French king, who met 
Henry VIII. of England on the celebrat- 
ed field of the cloth of gold! The cabinet 
of minerals in this museum has a very large 
collection of aerolites, or stones that have 
fallen from the sky. One of these visitors 
from afar weighs seventy-one pounds. It fell — 
to the ground in Croatia in 1751. 

The ancient and splendid Belvedere Palace, 
now a museum, is in the suburbs, about two 
miles from St. Stephen's Cathedral, but is 
easily reached by an omnibus. It consists of 
two buildings, one at the summit, the other 
at the foot of the hill. The Upper Belvedere 
is a picture gallery, stored with invaluable 
works by the old masters. It contains a 
mosaic copy of Da Vinci’s picture of the Last 
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Supper, which Napoleon Bonaparte engaged 
for a certain sum, and it was taken by the 
Emperor Francis I. at the same price. In 
the library of this building is preserved, in a 
glass case, Maximilian’s elegant uniform, 
dabbled with his blood, and a red sash em- 
broidered and heavily fringed with gold. 
The embroidery was the work of his poor 
Carlotta’s own fair hands; and her last act, 
before the painful parting with her husband 
in Mexico, was to tie it over his uniform. 
The ill-fated young prince wore that uniform 
concealed under his mantle when led forth to 
meet the fatal bullet. The Lower Belvedere 
contains ancient armor, portraits of the Haps- 
burg family, and dresses and jewels brought 
from the South Sea by Captain Cook. 








Equestrian Statue of Prince Charles Schwarzenberg. 


In the imperial palace in the old quarter of 
the city, the state apartments remain as 
Maria Theresa left them, excepting as time 
has marred the ancient gilding and faded the 


heavy velvet hangings. The library of this 
palace is a splendid one, containing three 
hundred and fifty thousand volumes, nearly 
as many engravings, and sixteen thousand 
manuscripts, some of which were written 
nearly two hundred years before the New 
Testament was. It requires a descent to go 
from this library to the imperial stable, but 
the Austrians delight in noble horses, and the 
emperor’s stalls are quite worth visiting. In 
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the “dark stable” ninety superb'sleek black 
horses live in the height of equine luxury. 
Before each stall lies a white mat, on which the 
hostler must wipe his feet before stepping 
upon the carpet of nice white straw within. 
The ‘white stable” is the empress’s, and 
there are also the bay and the gray, all similar 
in appointments. It would seem as though 
horses might be long-lived here; and in the 
Vienna Museum of Natural History is pre- 
served a horse that died in the emperor's 
stable forty years of age. Another, in the same 
place, is covered with woolly hair, like a poodle 
dog. This museum has an immense goose, 
and a pigeon, each with four legs. 

About two miles out from Vienna1s Schén- 
brunn (Pretty Fountain), the usual summer 
residence of the imperial family. This large 
and magnificently furnished palace, which takes 
its name from a beautiful fountain, decorated 
with the statue of a nymph that stands in its 
grounds, was built by Maria Theresa, and was 
her favorite residence. Napoleon Bonaparte 
made his headquarters here both times that his 
troops held Vienna, in 1805 and in 1809; and 
here his son lived and died in the same room 
and on the same bed his illustrious father had 
occupied. The visitor now walks through 
certain rooms, frescoed in Mexican designs, 
that were Maximilian’s apartments. One 
little chamber, ‘with tapestry work and paint- 
ings, set in the walls and protected by glass 
cases, is the room in which Maria Theresa 
and her daughters sat together engaged in 
needle-work. Among the portraits in this 
palace are seen those of this stirring queen 
and her unhappy daughter Marie Antoinette. 
The extensive grounds belonging to Schén- 
brunn contain a menagerie, and very rich 
botanical gardens. 

Vienna abounds in parks or squares. Among 
them, the one known as the Prater is em- 
phatically ‘“* the Common ” of the capital, and 
is four miles long. The fashionable drive in 
this immense park extends half a mile, and 
beyond it is the Prater of the common people, , 
called the Wurstel, or Sausage Park, because, 
on all holidays, immense quantities of sau- 
sages (W&rte) are «always smoking here, and 
pleasure-seekers are continually regaling upon 
the savory compound. The Prater hus wide, 
open spaces, charming thickets, and large 
herds of graceful, agile deer, which are so 
tame that they will eat from strangers’ hands. 
The pretty creatures are called to one spot for 
their supper by the notes of the Jager’s horn. 
A small but very attractive park, is called the 
Volksgarten, or People’s Garden. There is 
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here a fine colossal. group of sculpture in 
Carrara marble — Theseus killing the Minotaur 
— made by Canova. It was executed by an 
order from Bonaparte, who purposed to have 
it decorate the arch of the Simplon at Milan; 
but upon his downfall it fell into the hands 
of the Emperor of Austria. One part of the 
Volksgarten is marked off by a wire fence as 
belonging to Strauss, ‘‘the king of dance-, 
music.” Every afternoon there is a concert in 
this park, and Strauss conducts two of them 
every week. The Garten is a gay scene in the 
evening, when numerous lamps are shining 
through the flowers and shrubbery, and the 
beautiful fountain in the centre is also bril- 
liantly illuminated. Another square has a 
lovely fountain decorated with five bronze fig- 
ures, representing Austria and her four princi- 
pal rivers — the Danube, the Vistula, the Elbe, 
and the Po. 

Equestrian statues are a noticeable feature 
of the public places in Vienna. The central 
court of the Imperial Palace, which is now 
called Franzensplatz, has a colossal bronze 
one of Francis I., supported by figures of 
Religion, Justice, Peace, and Fortitude. It 
was erected in 1846. The emperor is repre- 
sented as blessing his people, and the expres- 
sion of the face is happy; but the limbs and 
drapery are awkward. Separated from Franz- 
ensplatz by a railing with gilt spear heads is 
an esplanade that adjoins the Volksgarten. 
It is adorned with trees, flowers, and foun- 
tains, and furnished with seats, but it is not 
open to the public. Here are bronze eques- 
trian statues of the Archduke Charles, the 
conqueror of Napoleon in “the tremendous 
battle of Aspern,” and of the brave Prince 
Eugene of Savoy in the military costume 
of his time — the early part of the eighteenth 
century. The square called Fosephsplatz 
contains a colossal equestrian statue, which 
Francis I. erected, in 1806, in memory of his 
uncle, the Emperor Joseph II., son of Maria 
Theresa. And a colossal statue of Maria 
Theresa has also been set up to commemorate 
her as the founder of the Military Academy. 
It is surrounded by figures of Religion, Justice, 
Wisdom, and Strength. Francis Joseph in- 
tends, it is said, to have magnificent statues 
of all the emperors of Austria erected in 
Vienna. 

The educational and literary advantages of 
Vienna are remarkable, and also its charitable 
institutions. Orphans, the children of sol- 
diers and of very poor parents, are taught 
gratuitously, schoolmasters being required 
to take twenty-five poor children as free pupils 
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among every one hundred scholars they have, 
while the state provides these needy little folks 
with books. Rarely is any one found here 
who has not been taught to read, and instruct- 
ed in the first principles of religion. The 
Vienna University is over six hundred years 
old, though its present building is one of 
Maria Theresa’s works. It has three hundred 
students, of whom the larger number are free 
pupils, the salaries of the one hundred and 
twelve professors coming wholly from the 
state. This institution is very celebrated as a 
school of medicine. The deaf and dumb in 
Vienna are very tenderly cared for, and care- 
fully instructed; and it is from this class, who 
are little tempted to gossip, that persons are 
selected for such business of the state as re- 
quires secrecy. 

One of the latest handsome buildings added 
to the structures of. Vienna is a large Opera 
House, which has a very imposing fagade, and 
is decorated with arches, porticos, arcades, and 
numerous pilasters.- It-is in the style of art 
termed the Renaissance, which. was revived 
by Raphael, and is less stiff than the ancient, 
but a modification of. it. 

On Sundays Vienna looks like ‘a city de- 
populated by the plague; ” for after mass the 
people rush out of town on excursions to the 
Prater, the suburbs, or still farther into the 
country. But a gentleman who, some years 
since, was staying here for a while, walked 
out on a Sunday afternoon, and says, — 

‘¢In the court-yard of one house, into which 
I looked; I saw a little boy reading aloud from 
a book. He told me that he was eight years 
old, and that he did this every Sunday. I 
took his book, and saw that he was reading 
the Gospel of St. Luke. He said it was the 
gospel for the day, and that many boys, ina 
similar manner, read the gospels on a Sunday 
before the houses of Vienna. When he had 
finished, there descended on him, from the 
upper stories, a grateful shower of kreuzers 
wrapped in paper.” 


—_—_~——— 


—— THE darberous custom of shaving the 
head and wearing the hair in a long plaited 
tail was introduced into China about two and 
a quarter centuries ago by the Mantchu dy- 
nasty. This appears to have been a fashion 


among the Mantchu Tartars long before. In 
China this new regulation was enforced with 
great severity. Disobedience to the decree 
was treated as rebellion, and many, it is said, 
chose to submit their heads to the executioner 
rather than to the barber. JS if 
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QOURTSHIP UNDER DIFFIOULTIES. 
BY H. ELLIOTT MCBRIDE. 


CHARACTERS. — AZARIAH HuLL, an honest 
Yankee, with a determination to do his duty 
to the state, and to the country at large. 
Mr. CLAYMONT SMOOL, an Exquisite, with 
a desire. to marry a fortune. PATRICK 
MUuLRAVEY, head of a family, and collector 
Sor his wife Bridget. Miss FANNIE HULL, 
a wealthy city lady. 


SceneE.— A Room in Mr. Hvutv’s house. 
Miss Fannie Hutt discovered. 


Fannie. Well, in this secluded spot, I think 
Ican at least have rest for a while. I have 
been worried beyond endurance for the past 
few months, and I am glad to find a place 
‘where I can have nothing to trouble me. 
What with my mother’s persuasion to marry 
Mr. Smool, and my father’s commands to cut 
his acquaintance, I have been almost driven 
to distraction. Now, however, I am safely 
ensconced with my kind aunt Becky; and Mr. 
Smool will not be likely to find me, soI can 
rest in peace. Mr. Smool presses his suit 
rather too ardently, and I don’t admire the 
man as much as I did. When I told him to 
wait a few weeks and give me time to consider, 
he should have done so, and not have com- 
pelled me to flee to this place to get rid of 
him. 

Enter AzariaH Hutt. 

Azariah. Hullo, thar, cousin Fannie! here’s 
an awful slick lookin’ feller at the door, and he 
wants to see you. He’s got a stove pipe hat 
onto his head, and it is so smooth and shiny, 
I think he must have got it just afore he 
started. 

Fannie. 
it can be! 

Azariah. Wal,1I don’t know; but I'll go 
and ax him his name. 

Fannie. Stay, cousin Azariah; that would 
be improper. 

Azariak. 


Wants to see me? I wonder who 


Improper! 


Wal, I guess not. 
We ain’t a goin’ to let any sich cur’us lookin’ 





fellers into our house, until we know all about 
’em. [ Exit. 

Fannie. 1 wonder if Mr. Smool has found 
my retreat already. 


Re-enter AZARIAH. 


Azariah. He says his name is Claymont 
Spool, and he forgot to send his name at first, 
he says; but I know he was lyin’. He looks 
like a lyin’ pup. Do yeou want to see him, or 
had I better tell him to go abeout his business? 

Fannie. Show him in, of course. 

Azariahk. I reckon he's your beau. Wal, 
you kin do as you please; but I wouldn’t allow 
no gal o’ mine to sit up with sich a hyperboli- 
cal lookin’ feller. 

Fannie. Show him in, Azariah, and I'll 
invite you to the wedding. 

Azariah. Gee-wy! And it’s all settled —is 
it? Look a here, Fannie: you’re a cousin of 
mine, and I think you’re a mighty nice gal — 
uncle Job says you are, anyhow. Neow, if I 
was yeou, I wouldn’t throw myself away. 

_ Fannie. Cousin Azariah, Mr. Smool must 
be waiting. 

Azariak. Sohe must! I declar’, I'd forgot 
all about Mr. Spool. But afore I go to esquart 
him in, I would like to give yeou my abstract 
opinion of him. Neow, thar’s many folks as 
wouldn't say a word arter the entanglements 
had been entered into, but I’m not one of 
those pigeon-mouthed fellers. When I’ve got 
anything to say, I say it, regardless of the 
expense. I allers thought a heap of yeou, 
cousin Fannie; yeou warn’t never stuck up 
like the rest of our city cousins, jest because 
yeou happened to have heaps of money. Yeou 
allers did come to see us occasionally, and 
yeou could be friendly, and I liked yeou a 
heap, and uncle Job thinks yeou are tiptop. 
And uncle Job knows. I tell yeou, he isn’t an 
old bird that can be caught with chaff. Uncle 
Job’s wife, though — she’s a queer woman. 

Fannie. Cousin Azariah, I will hear you 
at some other time. Mr. Smool is waiting at 
the door. 

Azariak. Yaas; V’ll not dwell upon uncle 
Job any longer; I’ll come right to the pint. 
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Wal, I’ve been a clus observer of human 
natur’ in the abstract fur up’ards of twenty 
years, and I kalkilate that I kin tell a man jest 
as soon as I set my eyes onto him. And Ikin 
tell a rascal, too. Cousin Fannie, it gives me 
a pain abeout the regions of the heart to make 
this revolution to yeou, seein’ as yeou are 
ingaged to Mr. Spool; but I feel that it is my 
duty to do so. I feel that should I fail to do 
so, I would not be doin’ the square thing to 
myself. I would not be doin’ my duty to you, 
and I would be slightin’ the allegiance which 
I owe to the country at large. Cousin Fannie, 
it grieves me all through the busom, and the 
tears rush into my eyes; but I must say it, 
that Mr. Spool is no gentleman — worse than 
that, he is a rascal. I have been a clus ob- 
server of human natur’ fur up’ards of twenty 
years, andI kalkilateI know. Takemy advice 
for once, cousin Fannie, and release yourself 
from the entanglements into which yeou have 
entered. And uncle Job will rejoice, and aunt 
Hannah will rejoice, and I will feel that I have 
done my duty to the church, to the state, and 
to the country at large. 

Fannie. Iwillthink the matter over, Aza- 
riah. I will consider well before I take so im- 
portant a step. But now that I have heard 
you through, will you not admit Mr. Smool? 

Azariak. Sartinly, I will: I haven’t any 
doubt but what he is purty tired by this time, 
for he’s got awful bendy legs. He keeps a 
swayin’ and a swingin’ areound, like as if he 
was kinder gin eout abeout the jints. Yes, 
I'll go and export him into this room. But 
remember, Fannie, what I have'said to yeou. 
And if I had not said it, I should feel that I 
had not done my duty.to my country; and I 
never could have believed (strikes attitude) — 
that I had been loyal to the old flag. [Exz¢. 

Fannie. He’s a good fellow, but it takes 
him a long time to tell his story. And Mr. 
Smool has followed me here. How shall I 
treat him? He is very devoted; he certainly 
must think a great deal of me, when he comes 
so far. 


Enter AZaRIAH and Mr. SMOOL. 


Azariak. Here's the gal you’re lookin’ arter. 
Fannie, this is Mr. Spool. 

Mr. S. Weally, have I found you? Did 
you think that you could wun away and escape 
fwom me? Ah, no! The eyes of a lovaw aw 
shawp. I saw you, and I followed you two 
days ago; but I did not want to come in and 
stawtle you. 

Fannie. Why are you here, Mr. Smool? I 
came down in the hope of having a quiet time. 
I wish to see no one — not even you. 
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Mr. S. Do you weally imagine for a min- 
ute, that I can live away fwom you? Impaw- 
sible! Impawsible! I must be neaw you. The 
light of your eyes must shine upon me. I must 
be illuminated by those owbs of thine, else I 
should sink into uttaw nothingness and de- 
spaiw. 

Azariak. (Aside.) Je-ru-sa-lem! . 

Fannie. You must return again to the city. 
I came to this secluded spot to rest and to 
think. I wish to be alone. 

Azariak. Wal, if nobody ain’t goin’ to 
talk to me, I s’pose I may as well step out. 

[Zxét. 

Mr. S. Yes, you booby, you ought to have 
made yourself scarce long ago. 

Fannie. Mr. Smool! 


Re-enter AZARIAH. 


Azariak. Yaas; I happened to hear that 
pusillanimous wemawk (imitating Mr. S.), 
and I have wetuwned. Neow go ahead with 
your sparkin’, and talk fur ten minutes.’ At 
the end of that time I shall hist yeou. 

Mr. S. Are you weally so ignowant as to 
wemain in this woom, when I wish to con- 
werse with this lady? Why, where have you 
been bwought up? But then, I should we- 
member, that I am in the backwoods, and am 
conwersing with a gweenhown. 

Azariak. Look a here, Mr. Climb-up-a- 
Spool; how much did yeou pay fur yeour 
trowserloons? Awful tight on yeou— ain’t 
they? Don’t they e’enamost smother yeou? 

Mr. S. (Angrily.) Go, mullet head; get 
out of this woom. Are you an ignowamus? 

Azariak. Ignowamus! No; I’m a Hip- 
po-pot-po-Zam-us; and I could dewour yeou 
in short order. But, look ee here, Mr. Spool, 
go a head with your sparkin’, and don’t con- 
werse with me, cause you’ve only got ten 
minutes to stay. 

Mr. S. Mr. Hull, please wetire for a short 
time. I wish to speak to this lady on some 
mattaws of impowtance, and we would pwefer 
to be alone. Go, Mr. Hull, and I will weward 
you by giving you two dollaws. 

Azariak. Two dollars! 

Mr. S. Yes, the money shall be yours. 

Azariah. Two dollars! What a sight o’ 
money! I didn’t s’pose yeou had that much 
left after buyin’ sich a hat! 

Mr. S. (Angrily.) You aw an impewti- 
nent wascal, and I want to stwike you. ~ 

Azariah. Don’t exert yourself, Mr. Climb- 
up-a-Spool; yeou might bust the legs of your 
twowsewloons. 

Mr. S. (Coaxingly.) Can you nor wetire 
fora moment? I shall feel deeply obligated 
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to you, if you will do so. I wish to hold a 
convawsation with this lady. 

Azariah. Wal, talk away; I won’t say 
anything about it. 

Mr. S. But, Mr. Hull, you aw doubtless 
awarew that your cousin and I are lovaws — 
in fact, that is—I have pwopounded the im- 
powtant question, and I have a sincere desiaw 
to possess her. 

Azariah. Yaas, and her money. 

Mr. S. My fwiend, you wong me; I have 
no thoughts of the kind. What care I for 
filthy lucaw? Miss Fannie is a prize herself, 
and I wish for nothing moaw. If I can but 
obtain her [ shall be happy. 

Azariak. Wal, it seems you're courtin’ 
me, instead of Fannie. There she sits as 
gentle asalamb. Better talk to her a while, or 
she'll feel kinder put eout. She’s a nice wo- 
man, and I shouldn’t think that I had done 
my duty to the state, and to the country at 
large, if I didn’t tell yeou so. I also tell yeou 
of the fact, so as to make yeou feel mighty bad 
if yeou don’t git her. 

Mr. S. Then you will not wetire? 

Azariahk. Wal, I’ll think the matter over, 
and if I conclude to step eout, I'll inform 
yeou of the fact. Reckon yeou hain’t got a 
watch abeout yeour clothes? The time must 
be purty nigh expired. Talk to Fannie for a 
spell. I don’t want to interfere with your 
sparkin’; but if yeou are goin’ to be a cousin 
of mine, I can’t see that it makes any differ- 
ence whether I hear your entanglin’ arrange- 
ments or not. 

Fannie. Cousin Azariah, I will consider it 
a favor, if you will leave us alone for a few 
minutes. I will remember your advice; but 
please absent yourself for a short time. 

Azariah. Wal, since yeou have axed me 
so purty, Ill slide eout. But I tell yeou I 
don’t like this Spool. I think some cord 
ought to be placed upon this Spool — round 
the neck, for instance. I say it right afore 
him; and if I didn’t do so, I shouldn’t think 
that I had done my duty to the state and the 
country at large. Yaas, I’ll wetire. [Exdt. 

Fannie. You see, if you have anything to 
say, it will be necessary for you to say it 
quickly. Azariah hasn’t a good opinion of 
you, and he will not be absent for any length 
of time. 

Mr. S. O, why did you consent to sojourn 
in such a place? Why do you wecognize such 
a gweenhown as acousin? He is a bear —he 
is a bwute! 

Fannie. Stay, Mr. Smool; you must not 
speak so of Azariah. He has been a true 
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friend to me, but he does not seem to have an 
exalted opinion of you. 

Mr. S. Well, we'll dwop that mattaw, and 
come to the point atonce. I am exceedingly 
anxious to have you make me happy immedi- 
ately, by giving me youaw hand and heawt. 
Weally, I can wait no longer for an answer. 
Have I not waited for weeks and weeks? Do 
I not live alone upon your smiles? And was 
it not cruel for you to wush away from the 
city and not infowm me of your going? 

Fannie. Mr. Smool, you understood that I 
did not wish to see you foratime. Then why 
did you follow me here? 

Mr. S. Why, what a question! Weally, I 
cannot exist unless I am basking in the sun- 
light of your smiles. Hdw could you expect 
me to absent myself from you, when you aw 
the staw of my life, the hope of my future? 
Weally, you are the planet — that is — weally — 

Fannie. Stop, you are making yourself 
ridiculous. 

Mr. S. O,do not sayso. That isa cwush- 
ing word. But that gweenhown may come 
back at any moment. Dearest Fannie, staw 
of my life, will you not give me an answer? 
Will you not dwive away the clouds, and make 
me inexpwessibly happy? 

Fannie. You want an answer. 
it to you. 

Mr. S. Yes, yes; but do not cwush me. 
(Noise outside.) There’s ‘that gweenhown 
coming. 


I will give 


Enter AZARIAH. 


Why did you come so soon? I have hawdly 
had time to say a word. 


Fannie. I can reply to your question in 
Azariah’s presence. No, is my answer. I 
have decided, and have no desire to see you 
again. 

Mr. S. O, Iam cwushed! I am cwushed! 

Azariah. Wal, yeou look purty flat, any- 
how. But I’ve come to tell you, thar’s a feller 
arter yeou. It mought be a police officer, fur 
anything I know. (Mr. Smoot séarés.) I'll 
fetch him in. [2xzit. 

Mr. S. (In a frightened manner). I won- 
der what’s wong. 


Enter AZARIAH and PATRICK MULRAVFY. 


Pat. (Speaking as he enters.) And he'sin 
this room—is he? Faix, an’ I’ll take the 
shine out av his hat. : 

Azariah. Hullo, Mr. Climb-up-a-Spool ; he 
isn’t a police feller; but he’s bent on doin’ his 
duty to his family, and to the country at large. 

Mr. S. Weally, this is distwessing. Why 
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did he come heaw? I do not wecognize him. 
Nevaw met him before — nevaw! 

Pat. Be jabers, I don’t want ony of that 
twisted-up talk to me. An’ ye don’t know me? 
Well, an’ it’s mesilf as will give ye an inter- 
duction mighty quick. If ye don’t know Pat 
Mulravey; I reckon ye know Bridget Mul- 
ravey. : 

Mr. S. Pon honaw, I have nevaw met the 
lady — nevaw! I canndt undawstand what you 
aw dwiving at. 

Pat. Bedad,I feel like makin’a drive at 
you. None o’ yer nonsense, or I'll give ye 
sich another hist as Molly did the cat. 

Azariak. Gee-whil-la-kins! Spool’s gittin’ 
into trouble. 

Mr. S. O, aw! 

I despise wumpuses. 


I do not want a wumpus: 
Will you not wetire? 
Pat. Be the howly poker, you’re a darby to 

talk. What do ye mane be wetire ? 

Azariah. He means run, move, hustle, 
absquatulate, cut stick, git eout, desert the 
old flag. 

Pat. Be jabers, and is that what it is? 
What kind of a language does he talk, ony- 
how? 

Azariah. Wal, I don’t know, unless it isa 
mixture of original Greek and Newfoundland 
dog talk. 

Pat. Isn’t your name Spool? 

Mr. S. Nevaw! My name is Smool— 
Claymont Smool. 

Pat. Ixactly! Bedad, an’ ye're jist the b'y 
I’ve been a lookin’ for. Now, none o’ yer 
foolin’; I've come for the money. 

Mr. S. Money! Me! I don’t understand! 
What's up? 

Pat. I tell ye, there'll be throuble soon, if 
ye keep on talkin’ to me. Be jabers, but it 
would give me great comfort to give ye a tap. 
But out wid the money. Ye know what I’m 
afther, and I don’t want to ixplain at the 
prisent. . 

Mr. S. Weally, I don’t know what you aw 
dwiving at. 

Pat. Thin ye must bea benighted haythin, 
an’ shure I’ll inlighten ye. Me wife’s name 
is Bridget Mulravey, and she has been a wash- 
in’ for ye for six months, and niver a cint has 
she got from ye yet. But I’ve had my eye 
upon ye. Ye kept tellin’ Bridget to wait, and 
Bridget she waited, because ye was a slick- 
tookin’ feller, and because ye was expectin’ to 
git a haul in some way. I saw ye- startin’ off, 
an’ I followed ye, an’ I’m ridy fur ye, too; an’ 
I can knock ye into a bunch in less than no 
time. I wanted to spare your blushes if you’ve 
got any, and not tell it all in the prisence of 
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the lady; but ye wanted an ixplanation, and 
bedad ye've got it. 

Mr. S. Dweadful! dweadful! Miss Fannie, 
am I to be insulted in this mannaw? 

Pat. Be the howly poker, none o’ yer 
shennanagin. Haul out the money; Bridget 
and the childer are in nade of it. 

Fannie. I shall retiree Mr. Smool, you 
need not call again. [Bxit. 

Azariak. Sensible gal! Uncle Job was 
right. 

Mr. S. O, am I cwushed? 

Pat. No; but ye will be mighty soon, if 
ye don’t hand over the wash money. 

Mr. S. TI have no money; I am stwapped. 
So what's the use of distwessing me? 

Pat. No money! nota cint? 

Azariahk. Pat, he’s yarnin’. Only a few 
minutes ago, he offered me two dollars to 
neglect my duty to the state, and to the country 
at large. (Strikes attitude.) ButI will never 
desert the old flag — the glorious old flag of 
the free. Never! 

(As AZARIAH ceases speaking, MR. SMOOL 
dashes out of the room.) 

Pat. Be jabers, he’s gone. Good by, mis- 
ter; I'll scrunch him yit. [Zxit hastily. 

Azariah. (Looking off.) Jim-i-nee! Don’t 
they travel? (Calling). Fannie! 


Enter FANNIE. , 


Mr. Spool is gone. : 

Fannie. And will not return. 
ceived my answer. 

Azariah. Didn't that Irish chap make him 
wilt? and didn’t yeou see how he shook, when 
I spoke of a police officer? Yes, sy, Mr. 
Spool is a bad chicken, and I'm glad yeou 
pitched him overboard. 

Fannie. Cousin Azariah, I thank you for 
your interest in my behalf. I am truly grate- 
ful — 

Azariak. Pooh! That’s nothin’. Uncle 
Job thinks you’re a tiptop gal. (Zo audi- 
ence.) And I couldn't feel right in my bosom, 
if I didn’t do my duty to the state, and to the 
country atlarge. (Sings,) 


“* And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.”® 


CURTAIN. 


He has re- 


—— Tea has been a great promoter of tem- 
perance among the outside barbarians; three 
hundred years ago Queen Elizabeth and her 
maids of honor were accustomed to drink 
strong ale at breakfast. J 
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ISH CORRESPONDENCE. — This de- 

partment has become a much bigger 
institution in the Magazine than we. ever 
anticipated. When we edited the first num- 
ber, near the close of the year 1866, we had 
a chat in the Head Work with our boys and 
girls. They were entirely imaginary then, 
for the Magazine had not been published. 
We continued it for several weeks, making all 
the puzzles ourself at first, and invited our 
friends to sendin their favors. We were quite 
accustomed to the position, as we had served 
for nine years as the editor of another Juvenile, 
in which we used to chat with our young 
friends. In a short time they came to our 
aid; we ceased to make puzzles, and have 
hardly made one since. We were a very 
pleasant family, and one day, we had a letter 
in which a young lady desired to correspond 
with another young lady. We put them in 
the way of doing so. In the next number, 
we tind the names of about a dozen; and 
the institution has been growing ever since. 
It was intended solely for the instruction 
and amusement of our readers. The April 
number contains a column and a half of 
addresses. This department makes a heavy 
dratt upon our space, and upon the time of 
the editor; but we cheerfully afford our readers 
every facility to instruct and amuse each other. 
A few months ago we hinted that advertise- 
ments would not be admitted in this depart- 
ment. Perhaps a dozen who sent in their 
addresses had something to sell, or wished to 
buy something. We inserted most of these, 
mentioning only the subject; as, if a corre- 
spondent wished to sell a printing press, we 
added only the name of the machine to his 
address. Our space is worth, at least, fifty 
cents a line for advertising purposes; and 
when Hilary asks us to insert about three 
lines, to enable him to sell his postage stamps, 
we respectfully refer him to our advertising 
agents. Harry wants to sell a magic lantern; 





and he wishes us to insert the price, the size of 
the lens, and to say that the slides, Chinese fire- 
works, and all other apparatus belonging to it, 
are included. We are good-natured to the last 
degree, but we must cease to advertise the 
wares of our readers. If we do not, we shall 
soon be called upon to announce, that ‘Tom 
and Peter have dogs, cats, pigeons, ponies, 
boats, and farms to sell. Harry and Hilary’s 
requests go into the waste-basket, where we 
shall in future bestow such applications, ex- 
cept those which relate strictly to correspond- 
ence. We cannot give more than two or three 
words in the parenthesis forthe subject. Some 
of our letter-writers wish, us to say that they 
desire correspondence only with persons who 
live in certain states, or who possess certain 
qualifications. We are willing to accommo- 
date them, when it can be done by giving their 
description in two or three words, throwing in 
the needed conjunction. We are sorry we 
cannot do all our readers ask of us, and we 
have come to this decision only upon urgent 
necessity. We must abandon the department, 
or reduce it to reasonable limits; and we pre- 
fer the latter course. 


On Time. — In a letter, dated February 21, P. 
Martin requests us to insert his address in the 
Wish Correspondence. Upon taking up the 
March number,—which was printed, pub- 
lished, and on its way to Canada, California, 
and Texas when his letter was written, — he 
found his name was not there. It was rather 
strange that it was not there! At the time P. 
Martin wrote his letter, we were making up 
the April number, and we find his name where 
he desired to have it placed. He asks us to 
put it in the next number. We have not time 
to look through a column and a half of 
addresses to see if the name is among them. 
We must do this, or we are liable to insert the 
name a second time. P. Martin means right, 
but will he stop and think? We have no doubt 
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he is a good fellow, like the rest of our boys. 
We take this case as a specimen of scores of 
others. We write the Letter Bag about the 
twentieth of the month for the number which 
appears two months afterwards. To-day, 
March 21, the bag is closed, and the copy 
has gone to the printer. Aletter which comes 
to us to-day, though it may have been written 
a week ago in California or Texas, is too late 
for the May number, which will be published 
about April 20. It takes from one to two 
months for a letter or a puzzle to pass through 
our mill. 


ANOTHER AuTHoR. — “ Will you please tell 
Me the terms for publishing a story in your 
Magazine it would take about 4 numbers 
to finish it please answer directly address,’ 
&c. The penmanship of this note is bad 
enough to indicate that the writer is quali- 
fied to become a first-class author. We have 
no doubt that, in time, he could bother and 
perplex compositors to the point of suicide. 
James, who wishes to know our terms, does 
not date his letter, nor give the town or city 
where he resides, only ‘‘ box 660;” so that we 
have been unable to comply with his request 
‘‘ directly.” He has evidently written a story, 
and ‘it would take about 4 numbers to 
finish it.” Undoubtedly it is a very good 
story, in the estimation of the writer thereof; 
and our “‘terms for publishing it ” would be 
about sixty dollars a page. If it occupied 
five or six pages in each of the four numbers, 
we might make some reduction from the usual 
advertising rate, because it is a large order; 
but then we have to consider the possible 
injury to the Magazine, which might result 
from using even the ‘‘ Advertiser” for such 
a purpose. 


AcEent. —C. E. H. has a dispute with a 
friend, and states the conundrum as follows: 
‘* A merchant employs a man to procure goods 
for him in the city, and sends the money to 
pay for them. Now, the question is, who 
really buys the goods, the merchant, or the 
man he employs?” Both; one as principal, 
the other as his agent. There seems to be 
nothing at all in the dispute between our cor- 
respondent and his friend, except the meaning 
of the.term ‘‘ buyer.” In the broadest sense, 
the merchant isthe purchaser. ‘I built the 
house in which I live,” is a form of expression 
perfectly understood by everybody; and no 
one would infer that I did the work with my 
own hands. If the speaker intended to convey 
any different idea, he would modify his lan- 
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guage. ‘I built the house for Smith ” would 
imply that the speaker was a builder, or the 
agent of Smith. 


A Prosiem. — Our excellent friend, A. P., 
sends us a problem, which will ‘‘ floor” some of 
our readers, as well as the apartment men- 
tioned. He says, ‘The following puzzle is, 
I think, not inferior to some for which you 
have offered premiums. If you doubt it, see 
how it is yourself; at any rate, it may interest 
the young folk. 

‘“* A gentleman has a room just fifteen feet 
square, for which he obtained five exactly 
square slabs of marble, each containing forty- 
five square feet, to cover the floor. He was 
assured that the apartment could be floored 
without cutting any one slab into more than 
two parts. Query: how could it be done?” 

We could not do it; but we are entirely 
willing that any of our readers should floor 
that room, and will publish the result. 


Fiirtinc. — F. wants to know the real defi- 
nition of the word. ‘*In her description of a 
recent ball in Washington, a lady spoke of the 
young people as flirting outrageously before 
the assembled guests. Now, what could be 
meant?” A flirt is the modern designation 
of a coquette; and a coquette is a lady who 
makes love to, or encourages the delicate 
attentions of, a gentleman, intending to de- 
ceive him. In affairs of the heart, a lady 
must not make any advances; but if she en- 
courages the marked and pointed attentions 
of a gentleman without intending to ‘‘ have” 
him if he offers himself, and simply for her 
own amusement, she is a flirt. The term is 
not applicable to a gentleman; but one who 
indulges in delicate attentions toa lady, and 
does not ‘“‘ mean business,” is often called a 
male flirt. But the lady in Washington used 
the expression in a much milder sense, proba- 
bly meaning to convey only the idea that the 
young gentlemen were very attentive to the 
young ladies, and that the latter accepted these 
attentions, which had the semblance of love- 
making, without any serious intentions. As 
the flirting was ‘‘ before the assembled guests,” 
and was charged upon a considerable number 
of young people, it was simply an excess 
of attention on the part of the gentlemen, 
and an unmaidenly acteptance of it on the 
part of the ladies. Our girls should’ frown 
upon such improprieties, and remember that 
gentlemen — we mean gentlemen — never do 
such things, unless encouraged by the ladies. 
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ANSWERS FOR MARCH. 


37- Best, Ever, Semi, Trip. 38. A bad 
workman quarrels with his tools. 39. (Ace 
on ten) (TED M in D) (eye) (sack on T in U) 
(awl) (F ease T)—A contented mind is a 
continual feast. 40. Ten. 41. 1. Cute. 2. 
Ink. 3. Dexter. 4. Specs. 5. Nick. 6. Rusti- 
cus. 7. Tempest. 8. Cap. I. Tal. 9. College. 
to. Typo. 42. Enceladus. 43. Man, thou 
pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 

44. B 
DAY 
RAZED 
BAZAINE 
PRICE 
ANT 
E 
45. (Pygmies) (R) (pygmies still) (THO 
perched on Alps) (&) (pyramids) (R) (pyra- 
mids in vales) — 


Pygmies are pygmies sti!l, though perched on 
Alps; 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 


46. (LIE on S)—Lyons. 47. Mason. 48. 1. 
Don Carlos. 2. Saffo. 3. William Tell. 4. 
Faust. 5. Leonora. 6. Rigoletto. 49. (Hole) 
(500 = D) (T RU) (TH in great S) (team) — 
Hold truth in greatesteem. 50. 1. Bush. 2. 
Limbo. 3. Eau. 4. Ass. 5. Kite. — BLEAK 
Ilouse. 51. Catbird. 52. (H on G) (KonG) 
(IS L &) (CHin A) —Hong Kong island, 
China. 53. Strive to do right. 





CHARADE. 


.87. In the middle place four; 
At the side of it one; , 
On the other side fifty; 
You are now nearly done; 
With an article at one end, 
And nothing at the other, 
You now have a girl’s name, 


Or that of a mother. FRISCO. 





nant. 
* 


PROBLEM. 


88. A man had twenty-five dollars with 
which to buy twenty-five fowls — ducks, chick- 
ens, and quails; the ducks were to cost one 
dollar apiece, the chickens one dollar and fifty 
cents apiece, and the quails fifty cents apiece. 
How many ofeach should he buy? Ros. 


DovusBLeE AcROsTIC. 


The finals are the name of a country, the 
initials of its capital. 
go. 1. A girl’s name. 


2. Forward. 3. A 
5. A grain. 
BROWNIE. 


vine. 4. To harvest. 


DIAMOND PvuZZLE. 


gt. 1. A consonant. 2. An animal. 3. An 
animal. 4. A room. 5. A bird. 6. A fish. 
7. A trimming. 8. A tavern. 9. A conso- 
Witp Horse Jor. 





HEAD WORK, 


CHARADE. 

92. A teacher and pupil were talking about 
my first, and of its relation to different things, 
but chiefly to the earth. A jeweller in his 
possession had my second; while another, in 
contriving to obtain it, used my whole. 


ENIGMA. 

94. I am composed of nine letters. My 5, 
47,1, is an animal; my 6, 2, 8, 4, a road; my 
3,9, a pronoun. My whole is a head worker 
of Oliver Optic’s Magazine. TECUMSEH. 


REBUS. 











LETTER REBUS. 


98. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


CHARADE. 


99. My first is a preposition, my second a 
number, my third an amusement, and my 
whole is presence. Harry LEEg. 


’ Reus. 

















J 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


101. My first is in bachelor, but not in maid. 

My second is in tarry, but not in staid. 

My third is in tell, but not in say. 

My fourth is in command, but not in obey. 

My fifth is in dare, but not in taunt. 

My whole when hungry you often want. 
Miss BERTHA. 


HippEN MusIcaL INSTRUMENTS, 
103. 1. Nelly, read me the latest news. 2. 
The bug leaped three inches from my hand. 
3. Levi, O linger not by the way. 4. IfI feast 





you must starve. GeErRTIE KING. 
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UR pile of letters is hardly less this month 
than it was last, when we were obliged to 
use three pages of the Magazine for this de- 
partment, or leave a considerable portion of 
the favors of our friends unnoticed. We may 
have to do so this month if we waste another 
line of introduction. — Olga Petersen will find 
all her questions answered in the March num- 
ber. We should be very happy to look at the 
* funny rebus.” — Harry Lee, formerly Nick, 
sends a charade, which is conditionally ac- 
cepted, as all the matter taken will be. ‘The 
printer will use as much of it as the space per- 
mits. We discontinued the Playground be- 
cause we were obliged to print the Magazine 
so long in advance of publication that reports 
of base ball matches were all behind the times. 
—Napoleon’s rebuses are not a success. — We 
take Al. Pine’s letter rebus. — Everett has not 
a correct idea of a cross-word, and his enigma 
is not within the. rule. — Edgar wishes our 
readers to answer ‘‘ Knowledge Seeker's” 
question in a former number — What are the 
heaviest and what the lightest known bodies? 
His head work is very good, and shall go to 
the printer. 

D. E. Bes’s cross-word is novel and good; 
so is his cross puzzle, though it has no an- 
swer; we save the first. — Sphinx’s squares 
contain too many obsolete words. — Charles 
F. P. comes nearer to a success this time, but 
‘“‘odds” is hardly defined by ‘‘things not 
even.” — Each of Diavola’s rebuses are just a 
little lame, and her answers were not noticed 
because they were on the same sheet with other 
matter. — Carlie B. Case wants puzzles and 
contributions for Our Enterprise, Burlington, 
Wis. We send his rebus to the artist. —C. 
Upid’s rebuses will not do any better than his 
rhyme; and we hope he won’t “‘ wrap up his 
toes in warm woollen hoes,” for they might 
hurt. — One of Miss Bertha’s cross-words is 
passable, and we save it. — Merry Mac’s re- 
buses have been used; his hiddens could be 
improved, and his diamond is ‘ the popular 





author” who does not like to figure in this 
connection. — A musical symbol in each con- 
demns Frank’s rebuses. — Chicago’s question 
was answered in the March number. — Wild 
Horse Joe’s diamond will do, but what a name! 
We had a mind to make him kick by return- 
ing his diamond to original charcoal. 

A. L. Bany’s Andover is a new form of an 
old thing, but we take it. — Chancellor's job 
is well done; the dates, page 1So, are the years 
between which that emperor reigned ; ‘‘ whole” 
not necessary in puzzle 51; the solution ap- 
pears to be correct. — Merrimac makes his 
proverb puzzle unnecessarily long. — Teddy 
was surprised and delighted to receive the 
January prize; but nobody could possibly an- 
swer his puzzle. — How does Huston spell 
Shakespeare? We decline all puzzles of which 
the Magazine or the Editor is the subject, for 
our modesty is not to be trifled with. — Meteor 
is not very brilliant, and must take a few les- 
sons of his brother Logo in head work mak- 
ing. —O. B. F’s menagerie is a good idea, 
but not worked up well enough for our use. — 
The Little Circular Saw is not written prop- 
erly for publication. —If A. O. B. R. locks up 
his form properly, the type will not fall out; 
if well managed, the Novelty press gives a 
good impression. The handsomest work we 
ever saw was done on it.— We send Rusticus’s 
enigma to the artist. — We cannot answer Te- 
cumseh’s question, but we take his enigma. 

Oxygen’s rebus is so huddled together that 
we can make nothing of it, except a light, 
though we are not sure that his kind of 
“ oxygin ” will burn. — Lochinvar must mean 
the “boss” instead of *‘ boundary of acountry,” 
for he implies that the river is the boundary 
of any country; canon is not a ravine with- 
out the mark over the first n, and the ge- 
ographical don’t spell the word. — Sam Sloan 
does not use cross words in his enigma. — E. 
E. P.’s cross-word shall take its chance. — We 
will try to use Rob’s problem. — E. D. Win’s 
writing is plain and neat; we give five dollars 











each month for the most correct list of answers 
to the Head Work. — We will submit Napole- 
on’s proposition to the committee. We have 
tried prizes for articles; the plan don’t work. 
The second batch of rebuses is not a success, 
and we can’t read the puzzle in pencil. — Be- 
ginner must write his proper names plainly; 
we don’t think the ‘‘ whole” is absolutely ne- 
cessary in a cross-word, though we prefer to 
have it, and will insist upon it hereafter; 
characteristic initials are those of authors 
whose peculiarities are indicated in the key 
words; Cross and Crescent was published 
four months ago. 

J. L. R. is complimentary, and says we may 
‘*count him a subscriber as long as he can 
read his title clear to $2.50.” Most of the 
Encyclopedias are sold by subscription. The 
New American, twenty-eight volumes, costs 
about ninety dollars. — Ralph is assured the 
information is correct; we write two stories 
for the New York Fireside Companion, which 
is not a juvenile. —W. N. B. had better send 
his ‘* hiddens” to a base ball paper. — If Un- 
cle Sam will read the prize offer in the Janu- 
ary number, he will see that he ought to have 
known that ‘‘every solution, to receive any 
attention, must be written out after the man- 
ner of the solutions given each month in the 
Magazine.” It would take a day’s labor to 
find his answer now. The poetry of his puz- 
zles is execrable, and spoils them. — Merri- 
mac’s hidden squares and diamonds are utterly 
impracticable. — We drop Red Streak’s drop 
letter into the right place; the other head 
work must make a red streak in the range. — 
Jolly Joker mixes things, and don’t define his 
key words worth a cent. — We think T. R. Y.’s 
parents can advise him what to do better than 
we can; the rebus is not up to the mark. 

Cap I. Tal’s. answers for February came too 
late; first correct, or most correct, solution 
takes the prize. — We spare Claude de Vere’s 
letter puzzle. — A. J. is not sharp, in spite of 
his signature ; we cannot comprehend hishigh- 
flown lines, and he has no right to be Hope- 
ful. — We must turn Hamlet and Damon out 
to grass together. — The artist shall have Mad- 
ison’s first rebus. — We keep one of Brownie’s 
double acrostics. — Yorlecm’s musical symbols 
in his rebuses are fatal; the labyrinth is an 
old story, and the concealed islands are not 
properly written. We cannot return puzzles, 
— Fred Baker’s enigma is not within the rule; 
no answers to his ‘‘ hiddens,” and the defini- 
tions in the diamond are faulty. — S. H. Pin- 
cus must learn how to pronounce Mozart; but 
we take his double acrostic. — We will give 
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Gertie King’s musical instruments a chance 
to give aconcert to the head workers. — Prob- 
ably White Cross’s pig adventure amused him 
more than it would anybody else. — J. N. has 
written something in pencil about Bertini; 
but we haven’t the least idea what it is, and 
we must refer it to Hannah for more light.— 
We accept W. B. Lane’s music. 

WIsH CORRESPONDENTS. — J. W. Peregrine, 
care Box 214, Chillicothe, Ohio (western am- 
ateur papers). — George P. Stewart, 94 North 
3d Street, Troy, N. Y. (stamps, coins, &c.). — 
Frank S. Blanchard, Winona, Minn. (stamps 
and foreign correspondents). — Wm. W. Jones, 
Drawer 60, Toledo, Ohio (printing presses). 
— T. C. D., Box 747, New York (young lady, 
on music and poetry). — O. K., Box 620, An- 
sonia, New Haven Co., Conn. (stamps). — 
Paul Dombey, Box 387, Westerly, R. I. (mu- 
sic and literature). — W. D. Weaver, Greens 
burg, Pa. (stamps). —G. W. Patterson, Han- 
over, N. H. (stamps and circulars). — Dick 
Varley, 1217 11th St., N. W. Washington, 
D. C.— Harry Seymour, Hanover, N. H. 
(specimens, amateur, and stamp). —G. Leon 
St. Evans, Box 247, Marlboro’, Mass. (Califor- 
nia and the South). —New England Egg Co., 
Lock Box go, Salem, Mass. -- John Fleeger, 
Box 30, Pittsburg, Pa. — Wm. U’dell, Napole- 
on, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. (amateurs and speci- 
mens). — Paul Puzzler, 1213 Vermont Av., 
Washington, D. C. (stamps and stamp pa- 
pers). —C. H. Parker, Glass Box 94, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. (boating and base ball). — Alfred 
L. Parker, 23 North Common St., Lynn, Mass. 
(history and politics).— John K. R. Hewitt 
and George Young, Lock Box 48, Camden, 
N. J. —Claude de Vere, Station A., Boston 
(fun). — Edward L. Fales, Box 1428, St. Paul, 
Minn. (specimens). — Will. H. Moffett, Rush- 
ville, Ind. — Tommy McDavitt, Box 263, Mc- 
Comb, Il. (in the German language). — Sam- 
uel J. Turgeon, Box 1727, Pittsfield, Mass. — 
Kaughphy, Box 30, Somerville, Fayette Co., 
Tenn. (chemistry and specimens). — Elwood 
P. Greiner, Lock Box 67, Alliance, Ohio 
(stamps, coins, and specimens). — Ernestus, 
3114 Sixth Av., N. Y. (amateurs, dramatists, 
and specimens). — George A. Doane, Jr., 43 
Dwight St., Boston (minerals, stamps, and 
specimens). — C. P. Williams, Box 114, Wen- 
ham, Mass. (birds’ eggs). — Geo. B. Hiss, 67 
West Biddle St., Baltimore (stamps). — Edwin 
F. Drake, 58 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. (stamps 
and minerals). — Dorsey M. McPherson, cor- 
ner Third and A Sts., S. E. Washington, D. C, 
— F.C. Griswold, Greenfield, Mass. (stamps). 





— Ernest Wilkin, 301 W. Chicago Av., Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL OHITOHAT. 


HE lecture season is finished, and we are 

not sorry. We have had the pleasure of 
looking a great many of our boys and girls in 
the face, in various sections of the country, 
and we have been delighted to see them; but 
we think that not even this pleasure will tempt 
us again to journey through the country in 
the winter. Drawing-room and sleeping cars 
are undoubtedly a very great luxury ; but, after 
all, we prefer our own parlor and library to 
either of them, especially when the thermome- 
ter is twenty-one degrees below zero. — Mr. 
George M. Baker is no stranger to our readers, 
and though they read his dialogues with de- 
light, they know not the half of what he 
does for them in making the Magazine a wel- 
come visitor. Bésides using a facile pen, he 


has a voice and a taste for elocution; and asa 
reader of his own and others’ writings, he has 


an excellent reputation. He is as good-na- 
tured as he is talented; and he was kind 
enough, at our request, to give one of his de- 
lightful entertainments at 


Medway, 

_in the course of lectures for the benefit of the 
Dean Library. Sanford Hall was well filled, 
and no reader ever had a more intelligent and 
appreciative audience. The Medway Brass 
Band discoursed very pleasing music during 
the intervals, and we began to suspect that 
its Prussian leader had escaped from the 
Kaiser’s band, which came over to attend the 
Jubilee. Certainly the results were highly 
creditable to his skill. — We dropped in at the 
rooms of the 
Young Men’s Ohristian Union, 
in Boston, one evening, and read ‘‘Up and 
Doing” to a very large and very agreeable 
audience. The Union is one of the most 
practical and useful institutions of our city, 
affording not only religious instruction and 
abundant innocent recreation to its members, 
but assisting them in finding employment, 
in obtaining boarding-places, in procuring 
sittings in the churches, and in furnishing 
them with dinners and suppers at reasonable 
prices. The president, Mr. William H. Bald- 





win, is the life of the institution, and devotes 
his whole time to this noble, Christian work. — 
Then we went to New York tity, for the 
fourth time in two months, and had a very 
cordial welcome at the Westminster, which 
we like better than any other hotel in the city, 
for two reasons: first, because’ it is a most 
excellent hotel; and, second, because it is only 
five stories high; and if the gentlemanly clerk 
is at all malicious, he can’t send us up more 
than four flights of stairs. From New York 
we went to 

Glens Falls, 

near the head of Lake George, where we spoke 
to the resounding walls of the Music Hall on 
a Saturday afternoon. At Albany we met 
our accomplished literary friend, Sicily June, 
in the station, and she made our journey ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, and long to be remembered. 
Glens Falls is a beautiful place, and in the 
new and elegant Rockwell House has one of 
the best hotels in the country. Two young 
gentlemen went up from Fort Edward to the 
Falls on our account, and we wondered if one 
of them was not ‘‘ Sherry Wait.” — The Ama- 
teurs of Boston are enterprising young men, 
and the 

Bay State Amateur Press Association 

has arranged for a course of lectures to im- 
prove its finances. We did our mite at Wes- 
leyan Hall, and so did Mr. ‘Baker. Our old 
friend and puzzler, ‘‘Green Heron” of Chelsea, 
is to deliver an oration in the course, and so 
will J. Ritchie, Jr. We hope the enterprise 
will swell the exchequer of the association. 
When we were a boy, we used to go from the 
city to 

North Bellingham, 

adjoining Medway, every summer, during va- 
cation. We attended school there a short 
time, one year, and used to look clean over 
the Grammar, on the desk, at Milly Smith, the 
prettiest girl in school, who sat on the oppo- 
site side of the room. We rather liked to 
look at her, and.we suppose that was the rea- 
son we did so. The schoolmarm didn’t say 
anything. This was nearly forty years ago. 
The other night we stood up in the pulpit in 
the hall which the religious society occupies, 
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and we looked over our book again at Milly 
Smith, that was. She is a grandmother now, 
we believe; but she looks somewhat as she 
did in the “old yellow school-house.” We 
staid at the house ofa very pleasant lady, who 
had been a schoolmate, and the memories of 
the past were reviewed till a late hour. Near 
the old saw mill, in whose pond we used to 
catch ‘‘ shiners,” we were shown a couple of 
logs which the “‘ traditions of the elders” de- 
clared had belonged to our father, more than 
half a century ago. — The amateurs of the 
United States intend to do “a big thing,” and 
to be represented at the 


Vienna Exposition. 

An amateur printing office has already been 
sent, and a commission has been appointed 
by General Van Buren to publish a journal 
during the Exposition. We have no doubt the 
boys will astonish all the nations of the world. 
Of course, the enterprise will require a large 
expenditure of money, and the commission 
confidently appeal to amateurs and their 
friends to contribute the needed amount. 
Donors of money will receive the journal, and 
amateur editors giving from two to ten dollars 
will receive one or more articles for their 
papers. We suggest to our older readers, 
whose pockets are well lined with greenbacks, 
that donations of five, ten, or even a hundred 
dollars, would be well used, and would help 
to convince the nations of the world that Young 
America is smart, and is the son of his father. 
Address the Treasurer, W. F. MILLER, 1 PERRY 
STREET, New York City. — We have a great 
pile of 


Amateur Papers 

before us, in which a large class of our readers 
are interested. Humpty Dumpty sends us a 
story of England, and a bunch of ‘The 
Scientific Amateur,” containing his “ serial,” 
which he asks us to read, and to “ give a good, 
sharp, judicial criticism ” of it. Does Humpty 
think we have nothing to do? The Thun- 
derbolt, L. N. Hershfield, 213 Madison St., N. 
Y., is the organ of the New York Amateur As- 
sociation. The Enterprise, John McKeough, 
984 Arnold Street, Chicago, new, on tinted 
paper. The Amateur Gem, Wilbur C. Bing, 
Box 480, Portsmouth, Ohio, is new, large, and 
well printed; and its articles are very well 
written. Corn City sends us an invitation to 
the Ball of the Toledo Typo. Union; but 
“our business was such, that we could not 
leave.” The Lake Side Monthly, E. A. Sey- 
mour, Ithaca, New York, new, is a magazine 
of twelve pages. The Jersey Boy, Alonzo J. 
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Wescott, Bridgeton, N. J., is the smallest 
paper we have seen. The Experiment, F. W. 
Knapp and J. B. Slauson, Box 265, Norwalk, 
Conn., is large, and edited with ability. We 
have No. 2. — isn’t it about time to ‘* consuli- 
date”? The Yankee Boy, G. E. Tewksbury, 
Manchester, N. H., is small, but very neat, 
and the editor is wide awake. The Youth’s 
Gazette, Petroleum Centre. The Young Hero, 
G. G. Cole, Box 466, Wilmington, Del. Young 
America, W. S. Vernon & Brother, Wilming- 
ton, Del., contains a picture of some one we 
know, and is a very well made up paper, 
worthy the attention of all the amateurs. 
Our Enterprise, Chet. M. Whitman and Carlie 
Case, Burlington, Racine Co., Wis., has 
reached its first number, and looks very well. 
The Compass, A. A. Walters, Box 3844, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The Welcome Guest, W. George 
Wilson, 164 West Jefferson Street, Louisville, 
Ky., is a magazine on tinted paper. The Star 
of the East, Hewett & Young, Lock Box 48, 
Camden, N. J., is a handsome paper, edited 
with ability. The Snow Flake, Walter E. 
Perkins, Box 979, Biddeford, Me., comes all 
right for February, and is creditable to the 
place where the chickens cross the river. 
The Amateur World, J. B. Miller, 8 W. Park 
Street, Newark, N. J. The Present Age, Box 
330, Washington, D.C. The Printer’s Devil, 
by J. B. Miller, explains the art of printing to 
amateurs: Harry W. Clapp, Newark, N. J. 
Our Gem, Will. A. Fisk & Charles R. Sher- 
lock, Syracuse, N. Y., is a quarto, which has 
progressed as far as the first number, and has 
our best wishes for its success. Now and 
Then is a bright little paper, all the way from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., where it is published by 
Griscom & Brother —which is the brother? 
The Star, C.J. Davis, 155 W. Chester Park, 
Boston, has got as far as No. 1, and is evi- 
dently printed by amateurs. The High School 
Gazette, Poughkeepsie, contains four pages in 
acover. The Amateur Reporter, G. M. Hovey, 
Augusta, Me. The Stamp Advertiser, Guy C. 
Ledyard, Jr., 718 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Our Literary Album, J. P. Tracy and C. M. 
Ludlam, San Francisco, Cal., is one of the 
handsomest amateurs we have seen, and is very 
ably conducted. 
The Five Dollar Prize, 
for the earliest and most correct answers to all 
the headwork in the March number, is awarded 
to C. E. St. John, Worcester, Mass. Noother 
list contained so many correct answers, and 
the question of time was not considered. 
Mary F. Hopkinson, E. A. Seymour,’ and 
Volney E. Johnson, were the next best. 
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THE SIEGE OF ST. ELMO. 
(A, D. 1565.) 
BY ARTHUR WILLIAM AUSTIN. 


ONG the Castle of St. Elmo had the noble 
knights defended, 
*Gainst the Turk's besieging army, with Mus- 
tapha leading on; 
Thirty thousand of his bravest for the lovely 
isle contended, 
With a band of knightly warriors of the 
order of St. John. 


‘Isle of Malta, thou art glorious; shall we 
yield thy domination? 
Shall the turbaned host victorious shout in 
triumph o’er our loss? 
Nay, ye knights of lofty valor, let us suffer 
extirpation, 
But defy till death the Moslem who reviles 
the blessed cross!” , 


Thus went forth the proclamation, and sublime 
was the resistance 
Of the heroes in St. Elmo to the Oriental 
hordes; 
Brought by war and _ bitter famine to the black 
verge of existence, 
Still their flag defied the foeman, as his con- 
stant cannon roared. 


But the outer walls had fallen, and the inner 
walls were falling, 
And the garrison no longer could the fear- 
ful siege endure; 
Slowly died their resolution, and they sent a 
message, calling 
On De La Valette, the Master, for assist- 
ance strong and sure. 


In the citadel the Master learned St. Elmo’s 
dire condition ; 
Then his anger flamed up fiercely, and he 
spoke in scornful ire: 
** Go, Sir Knight, and tell your brothers I have 
granted their petition ; 
Tell the cravens there are others who fear 
not the invader’s fire!” 





Ah, the bitter taunt was stinging; not a soldier 
brave could hear it 
But with splendid indignation, and a sense 
of newer faith; 
Then came firm determination, and the fiery 
battle-spirit 
Once again inspired, and nerved them to 
defiance till the death! 


So, with obstinate persistence, still the Turkish 
cannon thundered, 
And renewed was the resistance of the fear- 
less knightly band; 
But at last the wily Moslems, from the fort all 
succor sundered : 
Then the knights knew all was finished, and 
the end was near at hand. 


Soon the final charge was sounded; O, pre- 
pare, ye knights unfearing! 
See the despot’s might advancing, in the 
stern array of war! 
Crescent flags are glancing; as the 
maddened host is nearing, 
Each assailant in the sunshine whirls his 
flashing scimetar! 


All the 


So, in all its wondrous glory, fell the Castle 
of St. Elmo! 
Nought they found among its ruins but the 
corpses of the slain. 
Longest fighting, latest dying, was the youth- 
ful knight Anselmo, 
Child of sweet romantic visions, son of 
bright, chivalric Spain. 


O, ye waves that lave the island, chant for 
them a lamentation! 
O, ye breezes of the Orient, sigh the story 
of their loss! 
Men of Europe, be ye mindful, — ye of every 
Christian nation, — 
How they fought against the Moslem, who 
reviles the blessed cross! 
BurFato, N. Y., 1873. 


—_—_———- 


— Seneca wished the anger of man re- 
sembled the sting of bees, which is forever 
gone after the first puncture. 
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